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School of Arts and 
Sciences dean selected 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Annual Spring Fair events draw Alter Underground Dance Party was shut down unexpectedly after exceeding 


“They literally waited for 
the ink to dry before inform- 


aie ictdene % dicisail: crowds to Homewood campus projected turnout, organizers are uncertain of the event's future 
A new dean has been an- laughing. 
nounced for the Krieger School The search committee By DONGHUN LEE By LAURA MUTH of the Spring Fair committee in 


of Arts and Sciences. 
Katherine Newman from 
Princeton University has been 
named as the James B. Knapp 
Dean of the Krieger School of 


searches the managerial tal- For Zhe News-Letter News & Features Editor 
ent in the world, according to 
Newman. 

“My impression of Hopkins 


is that the school uses interdis- 


charge of the event, Rachel Koff- 
sky, said that it was because the 
organizers were inundated with 
the large number of people who 
attended. 


This 
Spring 


In keeping with its “Wild West” 
theme, the 39th annual Spring Fair 
lassoed Hopkins students and Balti- 


past Saturday, 
Fair and the Hop- 
kins Organization for Pro- 


Arts and Sciences. She will as- _ ciplinary scholarship while re- moreans onto campus over the week- gramming (HOP) hosted the “We were _ grossly _over- 

sume her post September 1. specting traditional discipline. end. Underground Dance Party, a whelmed,” Koffsky, a sophomore, 
She will replace former Asascholar myself, I have em- Initiated by its well-received rave-themed dance on the bot- _ said. 

dean Adam Falk, who was ap- _ braced those ideas,” she said. “kickoff party,” which included tom floor of the Decker park- She explained that the orga- 


pointed as the new president 
of Williams College in Sep- 
tember. 

Michela Gallagher, profes- 
sor of Psychology and Neuro- 
science, has served as interim 
dean since Falk’s departure to 
Williams College April 1. She 


nization had been expecting a 
total of between 600 and 800 stu- 
dents. , 

“We don’t have exact numbers, 
but the estimate is that we had 
about 700 people there the whole 
time and a total of about 2,000 
including people who came and 


According to Newman, ing garage. 
students at Hopkins are carri- 
ers of a disciplinary tradition 
and they can approach adja- 
cent disciplines to think about 
problems. 

Newman, as a professor of 
sociology, recently published 


flamboyant fireworks, lots of beer 
and DJ music at the Levering Quad 
on Thursda Fair of- 
fered a weekend falls of delectable 
food, daily alcoholic refreshments 
and various activities. 

“Tt was a very successful, smooth- 
ly-run event. We saw a huge turnout 


The event was bs devas 
night, Spring f lose 
forty minutes ae 
There was some 
confusion among 
students over why 
the event closed 


was unavailable for comment. 

Newman graduated with a 
B.A. in sociology and philoso- 
phy from the University of San 
Diego and earned a Ph.D. in 
Anthropology from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

She also founded and chairs | 
its joint doctoral program in | By PETER SICHER 
social. policy, sociology, poli- | News & Features Editor 
tics and psychology. 

Newman served on the | 
faculties of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Columbia University and 
the University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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Hopkins is closer to officially 
accepting students under a need- 
| blind system, after selecting the 
incoming class of 2014 without 
considering financial need. 

Newman was officially no- | President Ronald Daniels has 
tified of the board decision Fri- | made it a primary concern that 
day of last week when Provost | the University eventually become 
Lloyd Minor took a train up to | need-blind and no longer con- 
Princeton to meet Newman. sider the financial status of appli- 
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cants in its admissions process. 

“This remains a high priority 
for the University, which will be 
supported by ongoing fundrais- 
ing efforts,” he wrote in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter. “If you will 
recall in my installation speech, 
it was a clear priority, and | am 
pleased with the progress that we 
have been able to make this past 
year.” 

In some previous years, Hop- 
kins had enough aid resources to 
provide support for all students 
classified as financially needy — 
this meant they did not have to 
reject students based on financial 
need. 

In order for Hopkins to be 
need-blind, the administration 


Aramark workers continue union protests 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


Tuesday marked the newest 
chapter in an ongoing conflict re- 
garding union representation for 
Hopkins’ Aramark workers. 

Over the weekend, workers, 
students and union organizers 
circulated a petition declaring the 
workers’ desire to have an elec- 
tion to determine which union 
will represent them in negotia- 
tions with Aramark. 

The first stop on Tuesday was 
in the campus Aramark office, 
where Marie Wilson, an employ- 
ee who works at Charles Street 
Market and serves as a union 
representative for Unite Here Lo- 
cal Seven, presented the petition 
to Reginald Stephens, director of 
operations for Aramark at Hop- 
kins. 

Unite Here is the union the 
workers present at the rally want 
to represent them. The other union 
involved in the conflict is Workers 
United, an affiliate of Service Em- 
ployees International Union (SEIU). 


must determine whether it al- 
ways has the resources to pro- 
vide aid whenever necessary and 
therefore does not consider finan- 
cial status when choosing who to 
admit. 

Financial Aid Director Vin- 
cent Amoroso said this system 
would ensure that acceptance 
into Hopkins “is based solely on 
the strength of the student's aca- 
demic record and overall applica- 
tion,” he wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

In the past, Hopkins worked to 
avoid considering financial status 
until the last stage of the admis- 
sion process. Dean of Undergradu- 
ate Admissions John Latting called 
this an “almost need-blind” policy. 


DANIEL LITWINPHOTOGRAHPHY EDITOR 
Gladys Burrell addresses workers and students outside Garland after presenting a peti- 
tion expressing their desire to have an election for local Aramark union representation. 


The 30 people present entered 
the Aramark office together, led 
by Wilson, who announced their 
intent. 

However, Stephens endeav- 
ored to discourage them. 
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early, but a member 


Hopkins moves toward need-blind admissions process 


A few weeks before acceptance | 
is finalized in March, Hopkins | 
runs an analysis that simulates 
the size of the financial aid cost of 
a given set of admitted students. 

“In years where that estimated | 
cost was below our budget we | 
didn’t have to make any changes. 
In years where that estimated cost 
was above our budget we would | 
have to make adjustments accord- 
ingly,” Latting said. 

But Dean of Enrollment Wil- 
liam Conley admitted that need 
might have played a small role 
earlier in the admissions process. 

“Because we had a set [finan- 
cial aid] budget, they did read 
with the sensitivity that if you 

See FINANCIAL NEED, pace A8 


“Marie [Wilson], this is not go- 
ing to happen this way,” he said. 
“Let her speak,” someone 
called from the back of the group. 
Wilson commenced reading 
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Student 
health 
services to 
relocate 


By JIEUN PARK 
For The News-Letter 


The Student Health and Well- 


ness Center, along with the Coun- 
seling Center, is scheduled to re- 
locate to the second floor of the 
Homewood Apartments in the 
summer of 2011. 


The facilities are projected to 


open in the following fall. 


According to Director of the 
Health and Wellness . Center 
Alain Joffe, the move will allow 
the Health and Wellness Center 
to enjoy not only improved facili- 
ties, but also the benefits of being 
right next to the Counseling Cen- 
ter. 

“We [currently] don’t have 
enough spaces for waiting rooms 
and exam rooms, and we don’t . 
‘have enough storage space. We 
have leaks from the upstairs bath- 
rooms,” Joffe said. 

The new location is projected 
to solve such problems. 

“More space for separate wait- 
ing rooms will increase the op- 
portunity for the kind of positive 
experience we saw when we had 
a separate waiting room for stu- 
dents suspected to have H1N1,” 
Joffe said. 

Another anticipated effect is 
reduced waiting time. When a 
doctor or nurse has an extra exam 
room, patients will not have to 
be called in and out of the wait- 

ing room repeatedly, as is the case 
now. 

Director of the Counseling 
Center Michael Mond expressed a 
similar outlook on the Counseling 
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By PETER SICHER 
News & Features Editor 


On Friday, graduate students 
gathered during Spring Fair to 
protest the procedure Hopkins 
uses to license its medical discov- 
eries. 

The students, from the School 
of Medicine and Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, intend- 
ed on collecting signatures for a 
petition asking the University to 
change its policies. 

These students are part of 
Universities Allied for Essential 
Medicine (UAEM), a movement 
to make universities and _ re- 
search institutions adopt licens- 
ing policies it believes will make 
medicine and technology avail- 
able more quickly and more af- 
fordably in the developing world. 

“We are concerned that 10 
million people are dying every 
year because of lack of access to 
medication. Universities have a 
big role in this because they do 
50 percent of the basic research in 
our country,” said UAEM mem- 
ber Jane Andrews, a fourth year 
medical student and a student in 
the Masters of Public Health pro- 
gram. 

“We are asking Hopkins to 
make sure that all of the medica- 
tions and technologies it devel- 
ops are available at an affordable 
price in developing countries.” 

At its event on Friday, UAEM 
was able to gather over 300 signa- 
tures for its petition. 

“Tt blew us away. We didn’t ex- 
pect half that many signatures,” 
said UAEM member Tyler Brown, 
a first year medical student. 

UAEM also have around 100 
signatures on its online petition 
at the Web site www.hopkinshasa- 
drugproblem.com. 

According to Andrews, the 
group has not made much prog- 
ress in convincing the University 
to consider its demands. 

“They haven’t shown any in- 
terest in meeting with us or dis- 
cussing this. We have tried sever- 
al times to set up meetings with 
them,” Andrews said. 

The UAEM will be meeting 
with Provost Lloyd Minor today 
to discuss their concerns. 

In addition, President Ronald 
Daniels e-mailed The News-Letter, 
writing that “I am looking for- 
ward to a meeting with student 
representatives on this issue . . . 
I am interested in hearing their 
thoughts.” 

UAEM gave out free cups of 
coffee with stickers on the cups 
with facts about the issue. Some 
of those cups were delivered to 
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UAEM protests Hopkins Ss licensing policies 
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COURTESY OF JANE ANDREWS 


Last Friday, members of Universities Allied for Essential Medicines handed out free coffee. 
Facts about their campaign printed on the cups and posters helped spread their message. 


Daniels’s office. 

“Part of the vision of the 
University is to say that we are 
creators and disseminators of 
knowledge,” Andrews said. “We 
have a social contract with ‘soci- 
ety saying we are not only here to 
profit. We are a nonprofit institu- 
tion and we'd like to disseminate 
our knowledge throughout the 
world.” 

“Because the president up- 
holds the visions of the universi- 
ty I think it is appropriate for him 
to take a stand as a global leader 
and move forward on global ac- 
cess incensing.” 

Andrews said that the people 
in the office thanked them for the 
coffee but “they were a little bit 
perplexed that we kept deliver- 
ing coffee.” 

The group did not get a chance 
to speak to Daniels as of press 
time. 

In November 2009, several 
schools, including Harvard and 
Yale, and the National Institute of 
Health (NIH) and the Center for 
Disease Control signed a state- 
ment expressing the view that 
their licensing policies should 
not be “a barrier to generic pro- 
duction in developing countries 
and it is essential that any life- 
saving medicines we develop be 

. available at an affordable price in 
developing countries.” 

“We are disappointed that our 
university is not taking a more 
proactive role in this, especially 


because we are the number one 
recipient of NIH funds in the 
country far universities 
go, and because we are a global 
health leader,” Andrews said. 

According to Director of Tech- 
nology of Transfer Wes Blakeslee, 
Hopkins does not actually devel- 
op many drugs. 

“We have very early-stage 
discoveries which may prove to 
be valuable as a treatment, but 
which are far from being an ac- 
tual product. Development of 
such products is not done by JHU 
or any other university, but is 
done by private commercial enti- 
ties,” he wrote in an e-mail to The 

News-Letter. 

“Because of the nature of JHU 
research, we have never had a 
large number of drug discover- 
ies. We have only two therapeutic 
products in the market at present, 
and neither of those is a drug, 
and neither would be designated 
for the developing world.” 

“The idea of ‘open-access’ has 
little meaning in connection with 
early stage unive rsity biomedical 
discoveries,” Blakeslee wrote. 

Andrews does not accept this 
claim. 

“These original patents and 
licenses can be written in a way 
to uphold global access licensing 
even if they are not on the mar- 
ket for seven to 10 years. I would 
highlight that despite the Univer- 
sity’s claims, we have several pat- 
ents pending in the Indian Patent 


as as 


JHU Haiti Aid hosts discussion on relief 


By JAVIER AVITIA 
For The News-Letter 


When Haiti was devastated by a 
massive earthquake, students from 
Hopkins banded together to raise 
funds and support — but with the 
country still in disrepair almost 
four months later, many are won- 
dering what should be done next. 

The future of support was the 
topic of discussion among top 
Haiti experts during last Wednes- 
day’s panel discussion, which was 
organized by JHU Haiti Aid and 
the History Department. 

Entitled “Haiti: The Politics of 
Reconstruction,” the panel was 
“meant to be more informative 
and for those interested in learn- 
ing more about what's going on 
and how to help,” said junior Ty- 
ler Smith, a leading member of 
JHU Haiti Aid. 

Held in Levering Hall, the 
discussion was moderated by af- 
fable History Professor Franklin 
Knight and attended by a dozen 
students, who were eager to ask 
questions of the three panelists. 

To break the ice, Professor 
Knight casually joked with the 
crowd before beginning the dis- 
cussion with his top ten reasons 
why Haiti matters. 

“Haiti was always an impor- 
tant country,” Knight said. “Peo- 
ple just don’t realize it.” 

Haiti’s significance was empha- 
sized by panelist Robert Maguire, 
who was in Haiti just two days be- 
fore the earthquake and narrowly 
missed the disaster because of a 

quick return flight home. 

“I want to remind us that when 
I was there in early January, Haiti 
was doing pretty good, all things 

considered,” said Maguire, who 
serves as chair of the Haiti Work- 
ing Group and teaches at Trinity 
Washington University. 


ANNA SALZMAN|STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Three panelists and histary Professor, Franklin Knight discussed aid in Haiti. 


He noted that Haiti was one 
of two countries in the region 
to see positive economic growth 
in 2009. Of course, this did not 
mean the country was without 
problems — Haiti remains the 
poorest nation in the western 
hemisphere, with four-fifths of 
its population living in poverty. 

All three panelists noted the 
disconnect between rural poor 
and life in the capital Port-au- 
Prince, where the vast majority of 
the country’s wealth and govern- 
ment is located. 

“Haiti had become a country 
terribly off balance towards Port- 
au-Prince,” Maguire said. 

A friend of Maguire who 
works in the Haitian Ministry of 
Agriculture noted that out of their 
1000 agrarian experts, 100 are in 
the countryside working with the 
farmers and 900 are in Port-au- 
Prince, Where there are no farms. 

“What Haiti needs is agrar- 
ian reform and redistribution of 


population away from Port-au- | 


Prince and back to the country- 
side,” said Madison Smartt Bell, 
an English professor at Goucher 


College who has written several 
novels about Haiti. 
Maguire saw some benefit to 
the damage suffered by the capital. 
“The quake was a bit of silver 
‘lining despite the devastation. 
Within a few weeks thousands 
of people vectored out in all di- 
rections, back to the countryside 
where they are needed,” he said. 
For panelist Gerald Bonhom- 
me, the best way for Haiti to re- 
cover is to ensure its people stay. 
“The thing about Haiti is that it has 
lots of resources, but the most im- 
portant resource, human resource, 
has been leaving Haiti and helping 
other nations develop,” he said. 
Over 80 percent of Haiti's 
college graduates immigrate 


to the United States, including 


Bonhomme, the president of the 
Dream to Reality Foundation. 

“I myself grew up in Haiti and 
went to school there until high 
school. When I came to the U.S. 
for education. I came with the 
intention of going to school and 
after five years returning to Haiti 

. but I've been here ever since,” 
Bonhomme said. 


Office, a country where a third of 

the world’s poor live,” she wrote 

in an e-mail to The News-Letter 
Blakeslee not 


Hopkins 


believe 
“has never been an im- 


does 


pediment to low-cost drugs for 
Some of 
the most important discoveries 
at JHU were never protected at 
all, but were put into the public 
domain.” 


developing, countries, 


“Included are such things as 
Vitamin D, and its relationship to 
Ricketts, which brought an end 
to the disabling disease of Rick- 
etts when a commercial method 
of producing Vitamin D in food 
was discovered, patented and 
licensed by another university; 
analysis by restriction 
enzymes which created the mo- 
lecular biology industry; and the 
method of developing vaccines in 
eggs,” he wrote. 

He also claimed that when 
pharmaceutical companies turn 
the University’s discoveries into 


genetic 


drugs, those drugs are made 
available to third world coun- 
tries. 


“It is my understanding that 
those companies routinely make 
their medicines available at or 
near cost to third world countries. 
JHU is willing to waive compen- 
sation in such circumstances, and 
we encourage our licensees to do 
so,” he wrote. 

He also claimed that Hop- 
kins’s discoveries can already be 
produced as generics in the de- 
veloping world. 

“Although pharmaceuti- 
cal companies may file patents 
worldwide, including patents on 
JHU acquired technology, JHU 
itself does not file patents in the 
developing world, and so most of 
its licensed discoveries are in the 
public domain in such countries, 
and someone seeking to produce 
a drug there would not need a li- 
cense from JHU.” 

Junior Mike Rogers has been 
involved with the group. 

“Hopkins is the premier 
medical research institution 
in the world. We have enor- 
mous intellectual resources. We 
should be leveraging those re- 
sources to achieve a more equi- 
table distribution of medicine,” 
he said. 

He believes that most under- 
graduates were not aware of the 
issue. 

“While a lot of students are 
aware that drug access problems 
exist throughout the world, people 
may not be aware that Hopkins 
does not have an equitable licens- 
ing policy, unlike our peers such 
as Harvard and Yale,” he said. 


SARU hosts panel on 
sexual assault, violence 


By CYDNEY WEINER 
Stall Writer 


Re- 
its 


Assault 
hosted 


Hopkins’s Sexual 
sponse Unit (SARU) 
second annual Hopkins Sexual As- 
sault Panel last Thursday. 

Each panelist discussed the .is- 
sue of sexual assault in relation to 
his or her field of work. Topics ad- 
dressed included what resources 
are available for victims of sexual 
assault on and off campus and how 
to be helpful if a friend becomes a 
victim. 

Panelists included Detective Ca- 
price Smith of the Baltimore Police 
Department, forensic nurse | Yebbie 
Holbrook from Mercy Hospital, 
Assistant Dean of Student Life Dor- 
othy Sheppard, Director of the Stu- 
dent Health and Wellness Center 
Dr. Alain Joffe, SARU consultant 
Clare King, and survivor Lauren 
Drake, who graduated last year. 

Administrative and legislative 
aspects of the issue were also dis- 
cussed. While Sheppard detailed 
typical Hopkins procedure for ad- 
dressing cases of sexual assault 
involving students, Smith stressed 
the importance of being factual if 
and when the police get involved. 

“If you've been drinking with 
friends, that’s fine — that’s not 
what we're concerned about,” 
Smith said. “We’re there to collect 
as much evidence and as much fac- 
tual information as we can so we 
can present the best case possible. 
Be honest and very factual. It may 
sound kind of scary, but in the end 
it pays off. We’re there to help you. 
Our role is to present the best case.” 

Giving an insider’s view on sup- 
porting a friend who is a victim of 
sexual assault, Drake encouraged 
patience and an understanding 
that the recovery process is long. 

“The two important things to 
tell them are that you believe them, 
because the fear is that people 
won't believe you, and then also 
that it’s not their fault,’ Drake said. 
“Just say it until you're blue in the 
face because it helps. Also, take 
whatever avenue they want. They 
may even want to sit on it for year 
before they do anything. You have 
to let them process it their way.” 

When determining the panel, 

SARU picked professionals most 
relevant to what they thought 
most students’ concerns might 
be, according to senior Stephanie 
Cogan, a co-leader of SARU. Al- 
though this year’s audience may 
have been smaller, Cogan was 
pleased with the event’s turn out 
and the panel in general. 


“1 liked how they all talked about 
a different aspect of [sexual assault], 
so to speak, but it’s all about the 
same theme,” Cogan said. “I think 
Lauren was my favorite on the panel 
because | think it’s helpful for people 
to be able to put a face to a broader 
concept [and] because we can talk 
about it all we Want, but at the same 
time if you don't have Lauren right 
there to say ‘Look, here's a real per- 
son that has lived through it’ —Ijust 
think that’s a really powerful thing 
for the people w sho were here, and | 
think that’s what it’s all about.” 

Although attendance decreased 
from last year, the turnout was pre- 
dominantly made up of Hopkins 
students. 

“Last year we might have had a 
bigger turnout, but [there were] less 
Hopkins students. So this year we 
were really happy to see the crowd 
was pretty much 100 percent Hop- 
kins students because that’s our 

target audience,” Cogan said. 

Another member of SARU, 
sophomore Jason Walsh, was also 
pleased with the panelists’ discus- 
sions and feioa last year’s panel. 

“! think they're all seriously 
concerned with making this issue 
something that is less of an issue, 
and making sure that people are 
more aware of it/” Walsh said. “1 
think Lauren is very brave and it’s 
great of her to tell her story and in- 
spire people to get involved.” 

Likewise, junior Becca Love had 
heard last year’s panel was great, 
prompting her to attend the event. 

“1 think sexual assault is a really 
important crisis and I don’t think 
we're doing enough to address it,” 
Love said. “I thought tonight’s pan- 
el was very educational. I feel there 
was an emphasis on preventing vic- 
tims from being raped rather than 
preventing people from raping, but 

I understand that they were work- 
ing within their limitations, and I 
thought it was really good.” 

Senior Molly Shipman, who has 
attended previous SARU presenta- 
tions, was equally impressed. 

“I thought it was great that there 
was so much diversity on the pan- 
el, because you really got a lot of 
different angles of what the prob- 
lem is on our campus and also in 
the city,’ Shipman said. “Overall, 
I thought they were pretty thor- 
ough. I was kind of expecting a lot 
of question-dodging and there re- 
ally wasn't. I feel like it was a really 
good productive night if just some 
members of the administration and 
the Hopkins community realized 
how important this issue is to a lot 
of students here.” 
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By RIAN DAWSON 
Staff W riter 


With the economy in its stag- 
nant state, there is increased 
concern that employers may be 
violating federal regulations and 
exploiting the use of unpaid in- 
ternships as free labor, instead of 
hiring salaried workers. 

A majority of the internships 
advertised to Hopkins students 
through the Career Center in 
2009 were unpaid. Most students 
at Hopkins, however, see the 
grunt work required in these in- 
ternships as part of the learning 
experience and training 
sary for the real world. 

Senior 


neces- 
Associate Director 
at the Career Center Dawna 
Reeves said she had not wit- 
nessed much of this exploita- 
tion. In instances where stu- 
dents did not get the experience 
they wanted, Reeves said they 
often did not take charge of the 
situation and make an effort to 


play a larger role. 

“T had a student at T. Rowe 
Price who felt like all he did 
was get coffee,” Reeves said. “It 
wasn't that he was dissatisfied, 
it’s that he had nothing he could 
speak to. I’ve had other students 
who would do that same posi- 
tion, but they talk to their super- 
visor [about wanting to do more]. 
lhere’s that need for being a self- 
starter, sitting in on phone calls, 
observing and doing that much 
more.” 

Officials at the federal Labor 
Department are cracking down 
on unpaid internships that do 
not meet legal standards. 

These include making sure 
the benefits of real-world experi- 
ence and training for the intern 
outweigh the benefits of having 
unpaid labor for the employer. 

Reeves conceded that in cer- 
tain industries there is the idea 
that unpaid internships are the 
way that future employees pay 
their dues. 


; MORGAN YANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
According to data from the career center, more than half of posted internships are unpaid. 


SECURITY ALERTS 


Off-Campus Burglary 


104 W. University Pkwy (West Side) 
On April 19 between 6:45 p.m. and 10:20 p.m. 


Two seniors reported someone breakin 
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Hopkins unfazed by concerns over unpaid internships Polish memorial service 
remembers the fallen 


Ceremony honors victims of Katyn Massacre and 
recent plane crash 


It is in these types of indus- 
tries that Reeves says she sees 
students doing more grunt work 
with less of a tangible return. 

“When there’s a glamour to 
an industry, there’s that percep- 
tion within the industry that 
you have to Pay your dues,” 
Reeves said. “There’s that per- 
ception that paying your dues, 
in many ways, is working for 
free. For example, if it was in- 
terning for a sports team, what 
they might title an internship 
might be working in a ticket 
booth.” 

Such an experience, however, 
would not fit the Career Center’s 
definition of an internship, ac- 
cording to Reeves. 

“The way we define an in- 
ternship is a career-related ex- 
perience that provides you with 
exposure to an industry, career 
field [or] job function that will 
prep you to enter that field or 
make a decision about that ca- 
reer field,” she said. 

While the University does not 
track how many students take 
unpaid versus paid internships 
each year, a survey of students 
since 2004 found that 38 percent 
of internships taken by Hopkins 
students are unpaid. 

These internships are most 
often in academia, sciences and 
media or communications. 

“But these are also fields 
where, if you don’t to that as an 
undergrad, as an intern, you re- 
ally have to do that pay-the-dues- 
job as your first job. Communica- 
tions, media — that’s probably 
where you see the rub the most,” 
Reeves said. 

Junior Molly Dillon did an un- 
paid internship at 826CHI, a non- 
profit organization whose core 
mission is youth writing educa- 
tion. Dillon’s responsibilities ran 
the gamut from clerical work to 
teaching and tutoring. 

“As an intern, I did everything 
from entering data [to] organiz- 
ing the backroom of school sup- 
plies they use for the workshop. 
I taught my own workshop that 


into their first floor bedroom through 


the window. A purse containing cash, three laptop computers, a laptop bag and 
-other electronic equipment went missing. Investigation continuing. 


On-Campus Theft 
South 


Between April 24 at 11 p.m. and April 25 12:40 p.m. 


A graduate affiliate left a shoulder bag unattended on garage level P3 across 


from the DJ booth at a Spring Fair party. The bag contained two wallets, two cell 
phones, a digital camera and $55 in cash. One of the wallets was found at the 
Lost & Found the following ee prvestipenon continuing. 
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I created myself, | helped with 
a photography edited 
captions, | helped kids take pic- 
tures,” Dillon said. 

“Part of the organization is 
that they have a store in front 
and a writing lab in back, so | 
also worked in the store. 
thrilled with my experience. The 
people I worked with were amaz- 
ing.” 

Junior Dan Hochman had a 
positive experience working at 
the Brookings Institution, a cen- 
ter-left think tank in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

"I did a lot of research for the 
senior policy analysts and re- 
search fellows,” Hochman said. 
“1 was also involved in organiz- 
ing the stakeholders around a 
lot of the projects that we were 
doing in the office lots of 
conference calls, hundreds of 
e-mails [are] needed to bring 
these organizations and people 
together.” 

On occasion, however, Hoch- 
man found himself without any 
work to do. 

"I wouldn't say that there 
were things that I had to do that 
weren't in my job description, but 
there were times when work was 
slow," he said. 

While working as an assistant 
to the art director at the Red- 
moon Theatre in Chicago, junior 
Remy Patrizio said her respon- 
sibilities ranged from rehearsals 
to getting her boss coffee. How- 


class, | 


| was 


ever, she found the experience | 


rewarding. 

“It was much more exciting 
and fun than I thought it was go- 
ing to be,” she said. 
decided to integrate me into the 


theatre and introduce me to ev- | 


erybody and get me involved. It 
was a lot more hands-on than | 
had hoped.” 

Reeves stressed that not all 
internships are negative experi- 
ences that try to exploit free la- 


ingly positive. But, in the case 


where students are not feeling | 


challenged enough, Reeves said 
it is necessary that they take the 
initiative to voice their opinions. 

“More importantly, if any 
Hopkins student is not satisfied 
with their internship, or feel that 
it isn't providing the challenge or 
skills promised, they should con- 
tact someone at the University,” 
she said. 


Hopkins students currently | 


receive one credit for internships, 


a decrease from three credits | 


back in 2007. 


“If they are interning for aca- 


demic credit, their faculty spon- 
sor may be the best person to 
start with, but Hopkins students 
can always contact me or another 
counselor in the Career Center," 
Reeves said. 

"There may be ways to ad- 
dress the situation early in the se- 
mester, so students can still have 
a satisfying experience.” 


“He really | 


By ERICA HELLERSTEIN 
Staff Writer 


[his past Sunday, throngs 
of Baltimoreans amassed at the 
Polish National Alliance, both 
mourning and shedding light 

| on the Katyn Massacre, a par- 


ticularly dark chapter of the past 
kept obscured for many genera- 
tions. 

In addition to paying tribute 
to those who were lost, the crowd 
also. gathered 


“The true tragedy of death 
is not for those who perished, 
but for those that were left be- 
hind. For the men in those cold 
graves died knowing the faces 
of their Graczyk 
said. 


murderers,” 


“The countless mothers, wives 
and children of these patriots 
suffered years of uncertainty, 
waiting in vain for their men to 
return home,” Graczyk said. 


there to mourn 
the recent and 
tragic death of 
Polish presi- 
dent Lech Kac- 
zynski and his 
wife, and 88& 
members of 
the Polish gov- 
ernment. 
Their plane 


behind. 


The true tragedy of 
death is not for those 
who perished, but for 


those that were left 


—HALSHKA GRACZYK, 


The victims of Katyn were 
not just sol- 
Fah ~  diers and 


prisoners, but 
also men of 
academic and 
intellectual 
stature, or 
what Graczyk 
characterizes 
as “the flower 
of the: Polish 
intelligen- 


crashed en GRADUATE STUDENT tsia.” 

route to West- Graczyk 
erm Russia, also men- 
where they tioned that 
were headed to commemorate though her mother was not pres- 
the brutal massacre of Polish ent for this memorial event, re- 


prisoners during World War IL, 
commonly known as the Katyn 
Forest Massacre. 


The event featured a handful 


| of speakers, including Senator 


Barbara Mikulski, who is of Pol- 
ish descent, Maryland Governor 
Martin O’Malley and Congress- 
man John Sarbanes. 
Representatives from the Em- 
bassy of Poland also spoke, in 
addition to a survivor from the 
Warsaw Uprising, a local rabbi 
and Halshka Graczyk, a master’s 
student at the Hopkins School of 


| Public Health. 
bor. In fact, most are overwhelm- | 


The speakers articulated their 
inspirational thoughts, and, 
while acknowledging the atroc- 
ity of the crimes, did not blame 
the Soviets collectively. 

However, underlying all the 
speeches was the promise: We 
may forgive, but we will not for- 
get. 

Graczyk read an arresting and 
moving speech about her own 


| family’s experience with massa- 


Cres 

Her great-grandfather (a colo- 
nel in the Polish Army) was one 
of the many forgotten citizens 
massacred in the Katyn Forest 
by the Soviet Army, where over 
20,000 were slaughtered. 

In her speech, she read the 
words from a letter written by 
her great-grandmother, who 


| sought to reveal the truth about 


the criminals of the Katyn mas- 
sacre — that the Soviets, rather 
than the Germans (as the masses 
were led to believe) were the ones 
to blame for the tragedy. 


Our other location: 
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citing her speech had helped 
bridge the distance between 
them 

“My great-grandmother’s dy- 
ing wish was to have the world 
know the true faces of the mur- 
derers behind the Katyn massa- 
cre,” she said. 

“That wish became my moth- 
er’s wish as well. 

It made me extremely proud 
to be able recite the true words 
that she sought to tell the 
world.” 

The National Katyn Memo- 
rial, situated on the gateway to 
Baltimore Harbor East, remem- 
bers the staggering number of 
Polish soldiers, prisoners and 
intellectuals slaughtered by 
the Soviet Army in 1940 in the 
Katyn Forest. 

The Baltimore memorial, 
designed by  Polish-American 
sculptor Andrzej Pitynski, is the 
largest Katyn memorial struc- 
ture in the United States. 

This event also marked the 
10th anniversary of the establish- 
ment.of the National Katyn Me- 
morial. 

The memorial sculpture con- 
sists of a massive golden flame, 
stretching its fingers towards 
the sky and symbolizing the 
eternal memory of the massa- 
cred. 

Within the flame lie sculp- 
tures of unnamed Polish soldiers 
and figures. 

Around the monument runs 
the inscription “If I shall ever 
forget about them, may God, in 
Heaven, forget about me.” 
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By JEWEL EDWARDS- 
WALDO 
Staff Writer 


Gilman Hall will 
re-open a little over two years 
after construction first began on 
the 92 year-old building that has 
become synonymous with the 
Homewood campus 

Countless new features have 
been added to improve Gilman’s 


On June 6 


etficiency 

Much like Hall, 
the other recently constructed 
building on campus, Gilman 
will be fully equipped with high 
tech features, making the learn- 
ing experience easier for both 
and Each 
seminar room will have control 


Hodson 


students professors. 
over its lighting and tempera- 
ture 

The building’s signature stair- 
cases have undergone modifica- 
tions as well. 

“We used to have seven dif- 
ferent Gilman, 
many of which didn’t go all the 
way to the top. We are now go- 
ing to change that and have 
three sets of stairs, all of which 
lead to the top floor. 

The north and south circular 
staircases everyone remembers 
are being refurbished, and they, 
too, will go all the way to the 
fourth floor,” Associate Dean for 
Finance Administration Freder- 
ick Puddester said. 

Faculty offices have also been 
upgraded, with 14-foot tall ceil- 


staircases in 


ings, sensor-controlled lights, 
and air and heating units. 
Perhaps the most notable 


change to the 176 year old build- 
ing is the stunning atrium on the 
third floor, which took the place 
of what used to be a covered 
walkway between the Hutzler 
Reading Room and Memorial 
Hall. 

“{The atrium is] going to be an 
absolutely fabulous place,” Pud- 
dester said. 

“This will be student space. 
You'll say ‘hey, let’s meet at the 
atrium after class.” Puddester 


said, pointing to 
a corner of the 
beautiful 50-foot 
by 50-foot space 
“I plan to eat 
lunch right there 
every day.” 

He plans to 
have a café much 
like Café Q in the 
library construct- 
ed in the hall 
right outside of 
the atrium, thus 
creating a prime 
meeting area for 
students and fac- 
ulty alike. 

Non-tenured- 


track faculty 
with smaller 
othice space re- 
ceived compen- 


sation with envi- 
able views of the 
atrium through 


Located on 
the ground floor of the atrium 
will be a wall owned by the Ar- 
cheology Department containing 
museum-quality cases designed 
to house the department’s most 
precious artifacts, including its 
mummy. 

Each department housed 
within Gilman has been given 
some leeway in the layout and 
design of their future dwelling. 
In addition to being able to de- 
cide the number of bookcases 
and the setup of rooms most 
conducive to particular learning 
styles, each department has been 
given “a pallet of six different col- 
ors [to choose from],” according 
to Puddester. 

However, not everything has 
been changed. In fact, many of 
the charming original fixtures of 
the building were kept, such as 
the hand-painted windows. They 
represent the publishing houses 
that were active at the time Gil- 
man was originally built. 

“We moved all of these win- 
dows off campus and had them 
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Gilman Hall renovation on track to open by June — Trial for trespasser 


completely restored,” Puddester 
said. However, their signature 
lead-covered tracks were kept 
intact. “It was important to us to 
keep as much of the old Gilman 
as we could,” Puddester said. 

The windows have been locat- 
ed to the Reading Room, which 
itself has been completely re- 
stored and painted in soothing 
green. 

Energy preservation has also 
been high on the list of renova- 
tions, and Gilman is set to receive 
a silver LEED certification from 
the United States Green Building 
Council for its green improve- 
ments. These include low flow 
toilets, as well as sensor-con- 
trolled heating and lights. 

After over ten decades of con- 
tinuous use, Gilman Hall’s much 
needed upgrade has been a long 
time in coming. Puddester was 
proud to say that the project was 
on schedule, both in terms of 
opening June 6 and the construc- 
tion budget. 

However, at a total project cost 
of $85 million, the renovation 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
large windows in The atrium on the third floor of the newly renovated Gilman Hall will function as a student meeting place. 
their offices. 


was no small expense. 

“We thought about just reno- 
vating this building to fix up the 
heating, [ventilation] and_air- 
conditioning. It would have been | 
a much less expensive project. | 
But, this was worth it. Gilman is | 
going to be the place to be.” 

The News-Letter was not per- 
mitted to take its own photogra- 
phers to capture Gilman Hall's | 
progress. 

According to a representa- | 
tive for Dean of Undergraduate | 
Education Paula Burger, private | 
photographers are not allowed to 
take photos until the date of the | 
building’s completion, on June 
6. Until it is completed, the con- | 
struction site is still owned by | 
Bovis Lend Lease, the contract- 
ing company behind the build- | 
ing’s extensive renovations. | 

Only photographers currently | 
approved by Bovis Lend Lease are 
allowed to photograph the building | 
with permission. This is to ensure | 
that certain aspects of the buildings 
are highlighted in publications be- | 
fore the building re-opens. | 


Mathis accused of solicitit 


APRIL 29, 2010 


: postponed indefinitely 


19 students’ information 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


The trial for a man accused of 
the 
campus received a ruling of nolle 


trespassing on Homewood 
prosequi, meaning the case will 
not go forward. 

David Mathis, the 
volved, is not affiliated with the 
University in any way 

Mathis's trial was held Mon- 


man 1n- 


day. 
While the ruling means the 
trial will not move forward, it 


is not the same as an acquittal, 
since Mathis can be re-indicted 
on the charges if new evidence 1s 
presented. 

Mathis was reported to secu- 
rity after approaching students 
on campus and soliciting per- 
sonal information, such as phone 
numbers. 


"Students that 


indicated 


nik 
= 


lea 


COURTESY OF JHUEDU 
Mathis was arrested on March 12 by Baltimore Police. 


Mathis was overly 


they felt ; 
their conversa- 


itive in 
inquisitive 
tions," Edmund Skrodzki, the 
executive director of security, 
wrote in an e-mail to The News- 


Letter. 
"His interactions with the stu- 


dents caused them to feel uncom- 
fortable.” 

While non-affiliates are per- 
mitted on campus for events or 
business needs, according to 
[Thomas Sipes, the assistant di- 
rector of security, Mathis was not 
able to give security a valid rea- 
son for his presence. 

He was warned to stay off 
campus, but later returned, 
leading to his arrest on March 
18. 

According to Sipes, Mathis 
also approached students off- 
campus, which led to the more 
recent security bulletin sent out 
about him on April 15. 

Skrodzki 
brief comment on the 
content of Mathis's 
interactions with stu- 
dents. 

"The conversa- 
tions . [and] the 
content of the phone 
calls and text mes- 
sages between 
Mathis and the stu- 
dents were not de- 
scribed as threaten- 
ing, but the students 
did indicate they 
were persistent, 
bothersome and un- 
wanted," he wrote. 

"They felt Mathis 
was overly inquisitive 
in their conversations 

. in one case mak- 
ing contact with some 
of the student's family 
members." 


gave a 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


The Johns Hopkins Alumni Association Excellence in Teaching Award in The Zan- The Student Activities Center Outstanding Student Organization Advisor Award 


vyl Krieger School of Arts and Sciences for 2010 
Dr. Stephanie DeLuca, Sociology 
Christian Villenas 


Student Excellence Award for Leadership and Service 
Amethyst Auza 

Josh Ayal 

Harry Black 

Sam Lichtenstein 

Dan Ingram 


Student Excellence Award for Leadership and Service Staff Award 
Adam Falk 


Emerging Leaders Award 
Mark Dirzulaitis 
Elizabeth Duval 


The George E. Owen Teaching Award 
John Astin, Theatre Arts & Studies Program, Writing Seminars 
Dr. Stuart Leslie, History of Science and Technology 


The Dunn Family Award 
Caroline Bennett 


The Christopher J. Pinto Memorial Award 
Luke Kelly-Clyne 


David G. Sandberg Award for Campus Leadership 
Kyle Engelmann 


The Class of 1979 Memorial Scholarship 
Jenn Paulucci 


The Eugene Leake Award 
Nadia Shobnam 
Ramon Lee 


The Conrad Gebelein Memorial Scholarship 
Jonathan Kriss 


Senior Leadership and Campus Involvement Award, Sorority 
Arthika Chandramohan, Kappa Kappa Gamma 


Senior Leadership and Campus Involvement Award, Fraternity 
Craig Sadler, Phi Delta Theta 


Senior Athletic Excellence Award, Fratemity 
Andrew Farber-Miller, Phi Gamma Delta 


Senior Academic Excellence Award 
Nicole Overley, Kappa Kappa Gamma ‘ 


Greek Woman of the Year 
Eden Ahrens, Alpha Phi 


Outstanding Greek Sophomore Award 
Issac Jilbert, Phi Delta Theta 
Charlotte Healy, Phi Mu 


Outstanding Greek Junior Award 
Simran Hundal, Phi Delta Theta 
Elizabeth J. Simmonds, Kappa Kappa Gamma 


Spirit of Panhellinic Award 
Anne Mumford, Kappa Kappa Gamma 


Excellence in Community Service & Philanthropy 
Beta Theta Pi Fraternity 


The Gold Cup 
Dr. Daniel Deudney, Political Science 
Dr. Stewart Hendry, Neuroscience 


The Gilman Cup 
_Dr. William Smedick, Student Life 


_ The Homewood Cup 

Daniel Ferrara, Student Life 
The Homewood Award 
Senior Leadership Consultants 


"The Old Gold and Sable Award 
Dr. Rachel Piferi, Psychological and Brain Sciences 


Dr. Joelle Frechette, AICHE/SBE 


The Student Activities Center Outstanding Student Organization President Award 
Neha Deshpande, Women’s Pre-Health Leadership Society 


The Student Activities Center Outstanding Student Organization Program Award 
Nritya Mala sponsored by Shakti 


The Student Activities Center Outstanding Organization Award 
Alpha Phi Omega — Undergraduate Organization 
Mentoring to Inspire Diversity in Science (MInDS) — Graduate Organization 


The Belle and Herman Hammerman Award 
Connie Vogelmann 


The Christopher B. Elser Prizes 
Brittany Bland, Class of 2010 

Eric Dang, Class of 2010 

Sheyna Mikeal, Class of 2010 
Stephanie Shiau, Class of 2010 


The Dean of Student Life Achievement Award 
Alexander “AJ” Blood 
Marie Cushing 
Natalie Draisin 
Michelle Harran 

Kelly Kimmerling 
Lindsey Leslie 

Britni Lonesome 

Tim Miller 

Affan Sheikh 
Stephanie Shiau 


Alexander K. Barton Cup 
Abby Duggan 


Florence “IVieg” Long Walsh Second Decade Society Leadership Award 
Rashmi Basapur 


The Owens, Hall, and Bilgrave Award 
Vanessa Armendariz 


The Joe Carlton Scholar Athlete Award 
Antonio Aguilera 


Robert Strider Courage Award 
Aaron Chance 


The Chester Wickwire Diversity Award 
Karlene Graham 


The Harvey Milk Service Award 
Connie Calderon 


Martin Luther King, Jr. Courage and Service Award 
Chevonne Parris-Skeete 


Multicultural Student Affairs Honors Program Outstanding Service Award 
Karen Hong 


Exemplary Leadership Award 
Lindsey Leslie 


Directors Award 
Amethyst Auza 
Kate Flores 
Brandon Simms 
Gabrielle Morris 


Superior Cadet Award 

MS IIl — Christopher Von Dollen 
MS IV — Peter Kavanagh 

MS | — Andrew Davis 

MS Il —- Megan Vande Hey 


CPT Jonathan D. Grassbaugh Leadership Award 
Jedda Roldan 


The George C. Marshall ROTC Award 
Peter Kavanagh 


The Military Order of the Purple Heart — National Leadership Award 
Renato Rapada 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS CHINESE 


Learn Business Chinese or Chinese in Chinese 
Business Law Summer Program in Beijing 


www.studyabroad-china.org 


ONLINE BOOKKEEPERS NEEDED 


To earn $200 per duty, registration free, 
Contact jjwalls0022@gmail.com 
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HEALTH CENTER, From Al 
Center’s move to the Homewood 
Apartments. 

“New facilities and more space 
will allow the center to provide 
better services and to expand its 
necessary services,” Mond said. 

Other than better facilities, 
both Joffe and Mond hoped for 
a synergy effect from having the 
Student Health and Wellness 
Center and the C ounseling Cen- 
ter on the same floor of the same 
building. 

“Right now the Counseling 
Center is located on the third 
floor of the Garland Hall, and the 
students who need medication 
the Health and Wellness 
Center have to walk all the way 
across the campus,” 


trom 


Joffe said. 
“When two centers are located 
on the same staffs will 
share conference space and lunch 


floor, 


space, discussing treatment for 
the students using both centers.” 

“There are certain students 
who need physical access first 
before psychological access, or 
the combination of both,” Mond 
agreed. 

With the Counseling Center 
on the southern portion of the 
floor and the Health and Well- 
ness Center on the northern por- 
tion of the same floor, those who 


: 


See | 


need services from both centers 
will be able to do so with great 
convenience, 

The planned moves of the two 
centers are met with differing 
opinions among students. 

On the one hand, some stu- 
dents said better facilities and 
improved services will com- 
pensate for the centers’ mov ing 
farther away from the middle of 
campus. 

“If the facilities will be better 
than before, I definitely think it is 
a good idea to move the [Health 
and Wellness] Center,” 


more Louis Bracco said. 


sopho- 


“If they become better orga- 
nized and waiting time is dra- 
matically reduced as a result of 
the moving, I think people will 
still go,” junior Kent Okawa 
said. 

However, others disagreed. 

“It is a bad idea to move the 
Health and Wellness Center off 
campus,” junior Sarah Lobdell 
said. “The center is currently 
much more centrally located 


than if it were to move to the 
Homewood. I had pneumonia 
my freshman year and was of- 
ten sick. | went to the Health and 
Wellness Center quickly because 
it Was very convenient.” 
Inconvenience was an impor- 
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Health centers moving to Homewood 


tant issue for freshmen Steve 
Pallone and Jacqueline Womels- 
dorf as well. “I strongly disagree, 
mainly because of the increased 
distance from campus and many 


of the freshman dorms,” Pallone | 


said. 
“(When the relocation occurs] 


I'll just not go [to the Health and | 


Wellness Center],” freshman 


Jacqueline Womelsdorf said. “I | 
don’t care if the new place has 


gold-studded door handles and 


silver carpets. It would be too | 


far away and inconvenient at 


Homewood. It’s fine where it is | 


now.” 
Womelsdorf 
concerned 


was 
about 
tions. “I go there for emergen- 
cies, and the fact that it’s in the 
middle of the campus helps out 
in an emergency situation.” 
Against such criticism, Joffe 


especially 


argued that the move will not | 


result in an increased inconve- 
nience. 

“The Homewood _ [Apart- 
ments] is not ‘off-campus.’ There 
are students living there, it’s two 
blocks from Charles Commons, 
and the Multicultural Center is 


located on the first floor,” he said. | 


He also mentioned that parking 
and security were already helping 
transport students. “We will ar- 
range transportation 
— we are doing that 
right now — we go 
and pick up the stu- 
dent and transport 
the student back to 
the apartments.” 

“It’s a small 
campus. I don’t re- 
ally think [accessi- 
bility] will change 
that much,” he 
said. 

As for the fu- 
ture plans for the 
space _—_ currently 
occupied by the 
Health and Well- 
ness Center and 
the Counseling 
Center after the 
relocation, there 
has not yet been a 
decision made, ac- 
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The Health and Wellness Center will relocate to the second floor of the Homewood Apartments. 


cording to Dean of 
Student Life Susan 


urgent situa- 


| 
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By WANG JAE RHEE & 
RIAN DAWSON 
Staff Writers 


When he first enrolled at Har- 
vard University, philosophy pro- 
fessor Steven Gross had three 
loves: physics, philosophy and 
mathematics. But after a bad run- 
in with a high level physics class 
| his first year, Gross decided to 
major in mathematics and phi- 
losophy. 

Gross took a moment to sit 
down with The News-Letter to 
discuss the origin of his interests, 
as well as some anecdotes from 
his philosophy of religion class. 


News-Letter (N-L): How did 
you get interested in philosophy? 

Steven Gross (SG): I’m not 
really sure what first got me 
interested in philosophy. I do 
remember that there were ques- 
tions I now would recognize 
as philosophical questions that 
I was thinking about and was 
interested in from a very young 
age. 

I remember having long 
discussions with my Hebrew 
school teachers about theo- 
logical questions. I remember 


Boswell. 


Students! Please donate your unwanted clothing, 
furniture, books, electronics and other household | 
items for a sale benefiting the Johns Hopkins Neigh- | 
borhood Fund, part of the United Way campaign. The 
sale, called JH-U-Turn, will be held at 8 a.m. on Satur- 
day, June 12, in the O'Connor Recreation Center. 


* 


In keeping with the university's mission of demon- 
strating smart, sensible and creative actions promot- 
ing sustainability and community strengthening, the _ 
first JH-U-Turn sale is designed to help reduce waste 
and support nonprofits near our campuses. 


worrying about how you can 
know things about the external 
world, and I remember worry- 
ing — as when I was learning 
science — about whether we 
could know the laws of phys- 
ics. Would that pose a chal- 
lenge to us, being beings that 
have free will? 

A lot of the questions in phi- 
losophy are questions that peo- 
ple naturally come upon them- 
selves. The nice thing about 
doing philosophy as a profes- 
sion is that you're allowed to 
continue thinking of these 
things in a somewhat struc- 
tured manner. 

So, somehow, I guess for some 
of these questions, they are ques- 
tions that just pose themselves 
to people, and I found myself 
thinking about them. 

When my brother came back 
form his first year of college, he 


gave me some of these books that 
he had read in his [introductory] 
philosophy class. 

I read these books that he 
gave me — some of Plato’s early 
dialogues, some reading from 
Descartes, Spinoza and some 
Kant. 

I had practically no compre- 
hension, but I read them. I want- 
ed to think of myself as someone 
who could read such things and 
understand them. 

And also, at the time I was in 
this math program out in Balti- 
more County, where, in seventh 
grade, we started this math pro- 
gram with logic — sort of this 
foundational part of mathemat- 
ics — and built up from there. It 
was not the usual way that one 
learns mathematics. 

When I went to college, I was 
thinking I might be a philosophy 
major, a physics major or a math 
major. 

I remember taking a physics 
course that was way too hard for 
me — I remember having great 
difficulties with the problems. 
I would spend hours and hours 
and hours and I would still be on 
the first one. 

I remember one time going in 
to talk to a TA and saying, ‘I got 
it to this point but I can’t simplify 
it — I've got this mess.’ 

And the TA said, ‘Well, look, 
you've got all these higher order 
terms, this goes to zero and the 
limit and blah blah blah. You can 
just drop that one out.’ 

The mathematician in me 
was like, ‘You can’t just erase 
things from an equation,’ I hadn’t 
learned yet that a good scien- 
tist is someone who can exer- 
cise some judgment as to which 
things are important and which 
are not important — where can 
you idealize for the purposes of 
getting further in one’s thinking, 
and then you worry about the 
complications after you've gotten 
a good model for the most core, 
basic cases. 

So, I hadn’t learned that yet. 
That just left math and philoso- 


phy. 
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COURTESY OF STEVEN GROss 


Easter Egg Roll. 
Gross and his daughter Zhen-Zhen discuss philosophy with the beloved character Arthur at the White House gg 


Things I've Learned with Professor Steven Gross 


N-L: What's your focus in phi- 
losophy? 
SG: In the area called philoso- 
phy of language, which I see as 
a sub-part of philosophy of mind 
[or] philosophy of psychology. 


N-L: What got you interested 
in this specific field? 

SG: I guess part of the answer 
_.. goes back to what things I got 
interested in that led me to take 
classes that brought to my atten- 
tion interesting problems. As an 
undergraduate I was studying 
math logic. | was building up a 
certain toolset and I was being 
exposed to various things as a 
matter of course, given that I 
found math logic very interest- 


ing. 


N-L: Do you have any funny 
anecdotes from classes you've 
taught? 

SG: In my philosophy of re- 
ligion class, we focus on the 
arguments themselves, because 
you can’t do everything in one 
class. 

We're looking at these philo- 
sophical and theological argu- 
ments for God. I want people to 
remind themselves that there 
aren't just philosophical argu- 
ments. 

To help bring that out, for each 
section of the course I try to in- 
clude some literary reference 
[whose] ideas have shown up 
elsewhere in culture. 

So, [say] we're looking at the 
issue of omnipotence, we look at 
the paradox of the stone. 

The paradox of the stone goes 
as follows: God’s supposed to be 
omnipotent, but can he create a 
stone that’s so heavy he can't lift it? 

One year a student came up 


. to me and said, ‘I was watch- 


ing “The Simpsons,” and they 
had the paradox of the stone. 
Homer went next door to Flan- 
ders and asks Flanders, “Could 
Jesus microwave a burrito so 
hot even he couldn’t touch it?” 
So, I pass that on as my literary 
reference for that section of the 
course. 


New dean hopes to improve undergrad life 


NEWMAN, From Al 
a book about the urban working 
poor class, focusing on low-wage 
workers and their job-seeking 
peers in central Harlem. 

Newman was attracted to Bal- 
timore as someone who avidly 
studies the urban poor. 

“The city has 
the same kinds 
of social issues 
on a_ smaller 
scale. There are 
many familiar 
social _ prob- 
lems the urban 
poor face, and I 
look forward to 
studying those 
problems,” 
Newman said. 

Newman 
was also inter- 
ested in engag- 
ing with Presi- 
dent Ronald Daniels on several 
of his city initiatives. 

“I believe in that type of civic 


experience. 


It is worthwhile for 
the Dean of Arts and 
Sciences to experience 
what the students 


commitment, and all my scholar- 
ship is directed towards the lives 
of the working poor [and] under- 
standing their needs in the low 
wage labor market,” she said. 

“I am excited by what Presi- 
dent Daniels is having done to 
tighten the linkages between the 
university and the city as well,” 
she said, adding that she is com- 


mitted to working on the same 
kinds of problems. 

Newman reiterated that she en- 
joys the managerial aspect of her 
work, saying that problem-solving 
in an environment with smart, 
dedicated and energetic people 
was the most attractive aspect of 
the job offer. 

Newman 
said that she 
had relied on 
Hopkins __ so- 
ciology and 
economics pro- 
fessors for con- 


sulting long 

before she was 

ee under consid- 

KATHERINE eration for the 
NEWMAN, DEAN OF ae 

a“ fe) k 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. closely with] 


scholarly issues 
of such distinc- 
tion was a real attraction. I really 
like working on the improvement 
of undergraduate education,” she 
said. 

To prove her commitment to 
a holistic underground  educa- 
tion, she cited a program that she 
started at Princeton. Newman 
spearheaded a global seminars 
program to try to make it possi- 


ble for students to travel overseas. 


to study with Princeton faculty. 
Newman stressed that under- 


graduate education is the core of 
any great university. 

Newman hopes to change 
the Hopkins approach to under- 
graduate education. She intends 
on increasing the intimacy of fac- 
ulty and student interaction, em- 
phasizing small seminars for stu- 
dents, and faculty living in close 
Proximity to the student body. 

When Newman was in Co- 
lumbia, she served as a faculty- 
in-residence at there, and is try- 
ing for a similar opportunity on 
the Hopkins campus. 

“Tt is worthwhile for the Dean 
of Arts and Sciences to experi- 
ence what the students experi- 
ence. Hopkins is an environment 
in which the students work hard 
and spend a lot of time in the li- 
brary. But these four years should 
also be the time of your life and I 
would like to make that possible’” 

Newman concluded by stress- 
ing that she is excited to meet 
the Hopkins community at the 
Homewood campus, especially 
after her Tuesday visit. 

“I was taking a tour with 10 
students on campus, and I told 
them [that] I was so enthusiastic 
about meeting these smart young, 
People. I told them to not be 
strangers to my office,” she said. 
“I look forward to having that 
Kind of interaction with students 
whenIcometocampus.” 
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Spring Fair a success despite concerns over unfavorable weather forecast 


SPRING FAIR, rrom Al 
despite the weather conditions,” 
Spring Fair executive chair staff 
Zach Senders “We 


enjoy ed responses 


said have 


great from 
— especially from those 
outside the Hopkins community.” 
Senders credited the Spring Fair’s 
success to “dedicated staff mem- 


people 


bers” and “better programming.” 

One of the most-anticipated 
events of the Fair was the concert 
held last Friday ev ening The head- 
lining feature was State Radio, 
a Massachu- 
setts-based al- 
ternative rock 
band known 
not only for its 
style of blend- 
Ing roots-reg- 
gae, ska, punk 
and rock, but 
for vocal 
political activ- 
ism. 

Amid con- 
cern that this 
year's main 
band was not 
well-known 
enough, 


also 


con- 
cert organizer 
Shant Kes- 
kinyan said 
the event was 
“definitely a 
success.” 

“We — sent 
out comprehensive surveys and 
we picked up the bands in accor- 
dance with the results,” he said. 
“People had a fantastic time.” 

Sophomore Mark _ Dirzulaitis 
agreed. “The concert was enjoyable 
and energetic— people were crowd- 
surfing, and there was an attempt to 
start a mosh-pit. I certainly thought 
[the bands] did well,” he said. 

However, there were different 
opinions about the turnout of the 
event, which is crucial in deter- 
mining next year’s bands. Ac- 
cording to the Spring Fair com- 
mittee, concerts are financed by 
the previous concert sales, and a 
low turnout last year had yielded 
a lesser-known band. 

While Keskinyan estimated 
that over 1,000 tickets were sold, 
sophomore Bernardo’ Guzman 


said he saw much less 

“There were at least 500 [people] 
there,” said Guzman. “But | don't 
think there were | L,000] people.’ 

Keskinyan declined to comment 
on the exact attendance number 
and sales of the event \ccording 
to Senders, such numbers will not 
be out until this coming September 

An annual tradition, the Beer 
Garden was held at the Decker 
Gardens in front of the president's 
residence. Various student groups 
sell an 


different 


assortment of 


a ee 


beers to attendees of age. Accord- 
ing to Daniel Ingram, one of the 
organizers for this event, the Beer 
Garden “was a huge success this 
year,” with eight student group 
vendors and “several members 
of the school administration and 
the Office of Student Life [stop- 
ping by] to enjoy the atmosphere 
alongside students, faculty and 
community members.” 

“Despite the weather, thou- 
sands of people came out to en- 
joy the Wild West [theme] atmo- 
sphere,” he said. Ingram also was 
pleased to see that the sales were 
“very good,” reflective of the “over- 
all growth of Spring Fair from year 
to year.” The representative de- 
clined to provide sales figures. 

An underground dance party 
was held Saturday night at the 


Lost your dog? 
Check your 
school’s laboratory. 


The Johns Hopkins University is one of the relatively 


MORGAN YANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER — 
Chuck Fay, pictured above, performed with his band State Radio at Friday's Spring Fair concert 


Decker Parking Garage beneath 
Mason Hall.While everyone en- 
joyed the beer, dancing and mu- 
sic, the center of the Spring Fair 
was, undeniably, the food. Rang- 
ing from ethnic dishes to local fa- 
vorites, food constantly attracted 
Hopkins students and visitors to 
the Freshman Quad. 

Sophomore Desty Muturi en- 
joyed the available cuisine. “Every- 
thing’s good — it’s just right. | was 
talking with my friend about how 
nice the food was,” Muturi said. 

Drew 
Rosenberg, 
statt 
nizer 
the food at 


orga 


tor 


Spring Fair, 
was pleased 
é. 


with the 23 
vendors. 


“(The Fair| 
had more 
variety this 
year, and 
two more 
vendors 
than the 
last time,” 
Rosenberg 


said. “[I am] 
very happy 
how things 
turned out 
things 
went very 
smoothly, 
and there were absolutely no 
complaints on anything.” 
Daytime entertainment took 
place behind the Homewood 
House during all Fair hours, with 


shows of student martial arts, rock | 


bands and other amusements to 
complement the palatable experi- 
ence on the Freshman Quad. 

The Fair also featured numer- 
ous advertising and vending 
stands for non-profit organizations 
and arts and craft sellers. Chris- 
tine Licalzi, a staff representative 
responsible for coordinating non- 
profit organizations’ participation 
in the Spring Fair, was “glad to see 
that everything went really well.” 

She was optimistic about fur- 
ther participation by non-profits: 
“(The Spring Fair] saw many ven- 
dors getting involved, including 


iCeniiaipyCo)atatei(erst| cacistctael ombetsialaelaloyetmiemaatcmetcloloomdorate 


continues to acquire dogs or cats from Class B dealers, 


a practice that the National Academy of Sciences 


recently concluded was unnecessary. 


Class B dealers obtain animals from animal shelters, 


flea markets, private individuals, 
sources.” The Class B dealer syst 


las a history 


of more than 40 years of scandal 
and abuse of animals in their hi 


The vast majority of research facilities now. 


refuses to do business with such dealers. 


How can Hopkins conduct 2 Ist-century science 
using practices condemned in the 20th century? 


Please urge the president of Hopkins, Ronald Daniels, 


to stop patronizing Class B dealers. Write to The 
Johns Hopkins University, Attn: President Daniels, 
Office of the President, 242 Garland Hall, 3400 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, MD 21218; call 410-516-8068; 


or e-mail president@jhu.edu. 


For more information and other ways you can help, 


visit humanesociety.org/issues/pets_experiments/. 


Pisteme)daco mmm a-vece coon) 


35 representatives from our Bal- 
timore community. Things have 
been expanding so far and we look 
forward for more in the future.” 
Che Upper Quad hosted most 
of the arts and craft vendors were 
located throughout the weekend. 
Among, sellers, several have paid 
visits to Hopkins over multiple 
Cec Ozkok, a vendor of 
craft jewelry has been coming for 
over 20 years 


years. 


“| have been here 
1988,” Ozkok 
said. “Things are actually better 


every year since 
this year, even though the weath- 
er [on Sunday] seems to have 
discouraged people from coming 
out somewhat.” 

Karen staff 
ber who organized the arts and 
crafts for the Fair, evaluated the 


Chan, a mem- 


outcome as having “successfully 
attracted many 
spite the threat of bad weather.” 
Chan, 


Fair-goers de- 
According to “over 
60 vendors came out to sell . . 

[and] although some vendors 
did choose to leave early due to 
the possibility of thunderstorms 
ruining their wares, those who 
chose to stay saw good sales and 
happy customers. [The Spring 
Fair Staff] definitely look to ex- 
pand the arts and crafts section 
in the coming years.” 


Several sororities and fraterni- 
ties took advantage of the Fair to 


add fun to the school-wide event, as 


> 


well as to open fundraising oppor- 
tunities aimed at various causes. 
The brothers of the Pi Kappa 
Alpha Fraternity held their an- 
nual fundraising event, the “Pike 


ANNA SALZMAN/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Students demonstrated their Taekwondo skills on the quad 


which entailed continuous 


ike”, 


cycling on a recumbent ergom- 
eter bicycle by fraternity brothers 


for 24 hours. Ac- 
cording to Kristian 
Johnson, a brother 
of the Pi Kappa 


Alpha Fraternity, 
the Fraternity 
has been raising 
money over the 


past years for the 
St. Jude Children’s 
Research Hospital. 

“Although 
fundraising used 
to be better a few 
years ago — reach- 
ing around $3,000 
for the event held 
in 2008 — [the 
Fraternity] still 
managed to raise 
$1,000 this year,” 
he commented. 
Johnson high- 
lighted positive 
attributes other 
than fundraisers 
of their endeavor. 
“\Besides the fundraiser,] it was 
sunny outside on Friday, we had 
music playing at the place, and 
many people came by . .. we had 
a lot of fun.” 


HOP party overwhelmed by students 


UNDERGROUND, pace Al 
went throughout the night,” she 
said. 

Sophomore Yera Jeong  re- 
sponded positively to the event 
itself, but was not sure why it 
had to close at 12:20 a.m. instead 
of the advertised time of 1 a.m. 

“T thought it was better than I 
expected,” she said. “I heard dif- 
ferent stuff [about why it closed]. I 
heard it was because it was too loud 
and I also heard it was because too 
many people were hospitalized.” 

There were rumors that four 
attendees had to be hospitalized, 
but Koffsky said that was not 
true. 

Neel Pasricha, amember of the 


Hopkins Emergency Response 
Unit (HERU), said that his orga- 
nization responded to five calls at 
the party that night. 

“Three of those needed an am- 
bulance,” he said. 

He also explained the nature 
of the calls HERU responded to. 

“All the calls we had were alco- 
hol related,” he said. “One involved 
a fight. A Navy guy got hit in the 
face, but he left before we got there.” 

Sophomore Moshe Bildner had 
also expressed uncertainty regard- 
ing the reason for closing the event. 

“T heard that a kid from An- 
napolis got elbowed in the face 
by accident, but I don’t really 
know why it closed,” he said. 


a 


Bildner was also less enthusi- 
astic about the party itself. 

“Tt was an interesting experi- 
ence, especially at Hopkins, be- 
cause we don’t normally have 
stuff like this, but it wasn’t my 
favorite kind of activity,” he said. 
“But I appreciate that the HOP 
and Spring Fair went to the trou- 
ble of organizing it, and I think 
it’s important that they do things 
like that for the students.” 

Koffsky expressed hope for 
another underground dance par- 
ty next spring, but said it was not 
a sure thing. 

“Hopefully we'll be able to 
have the party again, with the 
right security presence,” she said. 
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JHU moves toward need-blind policy 


FINANCIAL NEED, From Al 


have two students where all 


things are equal, one had the 


ability to pay and the other did 
not might have 
admitted the student 
with the ability to pay, sensing 


we subcon- 


sciously 


that we might not be able to stay 
within budget otherwise,” Con- 
ley said 

Last year 28 percent of stu- 
dents offered admission 
also offered need-based financial 


aid grants by the University. This 


were 


year, 39 percent of such students 
were offered need-based grants 
by Hopkins 

Latting said the increase in 
students financial aid 
was due to the University work- 


offered 


ing harder to disregard need 
during the admissions process 

Last year’s financial aid bud- 
get was $12.3 million while this 
year’s budget is $13.5 million — a 
number that could increase de- 
pending on which accepted stu- 
dents choose to enroll. 

Both Latting and Conley 
stressed that Daniels’ commit- 
ment to making Hopkins need- 
blind in the future had a direct 
effect on this year’s admissions 
process 

“We reinforced the notion 
that we should operate in the se- 
lection as if we were, by policy, 
need-blind,” Conley said. 

Conley explained that this 
commitment was made possible 
because of three sources of funds. 

[he first was a commitment of 
$1.25 million by Daniels in addi- 
tion to the usual freshman aid bud- 
get. The second source came from 
additional funds left over from last 
year’s financial aid budget. 


40 
35 


| Percent 30 
| students 
offered 25 
admission 
and 20 
/need-based 


grantsby 15 
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10 
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Finally, the over-enrollment in 
the Class of 2013 meant greater 
revenue from tuition 

Conley said that when Hop- 
kins ran the model for the in- 
coming class, “we had admitted 
without regard to need it 
was within our budget. We said 
Send the letter. No need to make 
any adjustments.” 

According to Latting, how- 
ever, when they ran the model, 
the cost of aid students needed 
would have been more than what 
the budget allowed. 

“We went back and said, how 
are we going to find more resourc- 
es to put this into effect so that we 
don’t have to make any more ad- 
justments to the admitted class 
What that shows I think is that this 
talk of being need-blind is more 
than just talk. There is commit 
ment behind it,” Latting said. 

Both deans agreed that there 
is more work to do before Hop- 
kins can become 
need-blind. 


permanently 


Conley described this year’s 

process as being conducted 
“without regard to need” rather 
than “need-blind.” 
... be- 
cause need-blind is viewed as a 
policy statement. There are insti- 
tutions that have declared them- 
selves need-blind. We by policy 
are not yet need-blind,” he said. 

In order to become perma- 
nently need-blind, Hopkins will 
need philanthropic gifts and do- 
nations specifically for financial 
aid. 

Conley believed that Hopkins 
could continue accepting stu- 
dents without considering finan- 
cial status again next year, but 


“L use that terminology 
§ 


Class of 2013 


that it would depend on the eco- 
nomic climate and other factors 

“The president very much 
wants us to. Every effort will be 
made to put the finances together 
to do it,” he said 

When it comes to Hopkins be- 
ing permanently need blind, “in 
order to commit to the policy we 
would require additional funds 
beyond what comes out of tuition 
dollars,” Conley said. 

Latting explained that un- 
like other schools, which use en- 
dowment funds to pay for 30 to 
60 percent of their financial aid, 
Hopkins right now only 
around five percent of its endow- 
ment income for this. 

“(We want] to really make 
a commitment to financial aid 
permanent, such that for every 
dollar of financial aid we spend, 
we have 19 or 20 dollars in an en- 


uses 


dowment invested to pay for fu- 
ture years,” he said. 

“Having alumni pay dollars 
into an account that we then pay 
out may be a short-term bridge | 
solution but the vision of the 
president is to work hard to build | 
endowment resources SO there | 
isn’t annual agony about how 
much to allocate to financial aid.” 

According to Conley, the De- | 
velopment Office “is working 
very hard to create a case study 
for fundraising specifically for 
endowment dollars.” 

This process depends on how 
long it takes to raise the money. 

Administrators at Harvard, 
Duke and Yale — which are all | 
need-blind schools — could not 
return requests for comment on 
their financial aid systems before 
press time. 
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Bina = > g resentation. 
The Hopkins Aramark employees gathered on Tuesday to present a petition for a union election to local Aramark rep 


Workers petition for union election 


[mployees seek increased attention in the ongoing union conflict 


ARAMARK, From Al 
the introduction to the petition, 
declaring the workers’ desire for 
an election. At first Stephens tried 


| to talk over her, saying that “we 


don’t need a full audience for this.” 
However, eventually he let her fin- 
ish and accepted the petition. 

At that point Nick Brady, the 
vice president of the Black Stu- 
dent Union (BSU), one of the stu- 
dent groups that has supported 
the workers in this issue, stepped 
forward to express his opinion 
on the situation. 

“T just want to talk about your 


behavior in this situation,” he 


said. 
Stephens started to speak, but 


| Brady continued. At that point, 


Stephens walked away. 
“You can walk away with your 


| immature self,” Brady said. “But 
| you need to give these people their 


human rights, and one of those 
is to choose the union that repre- 
sents them... and we're standing 
here in solidarity with them.” 
Applause followed his speech. 
Stephens could not be reached 


| for further comment as of press 


time. 

The next stop was Garland 
Hall, where they hoped to pres- 
ent the petition to both Presi- 
dent Ronald Daniels and Vice 
President of Finance James Mc- 
Gill. 

“This issue is on their campus 
and they need to be aware of it,” 
Unite Here organizer Ian Mikus- 
ko said. 

Brady intended to present the 
petition to Daniels, but Daniels 
was unavailable. Jerome Schny- 
dman, the executive assistant to 
the president, promised to give 
the petition to him. 

“This is the first time we’ve 
had this issue brought to our at- 
tention up here,” Schnydman 
said. 

McGill was also out of the of- 
fice at the time, so Schnydman 
said he would also ensure McGill 
saw the petition. 


The workers generally consid- 
ered the event a success, due to 
the attention it garnered. 

Wilson expressed her apprecia- 
tion for the students present, who 
represented both the graduate and 
undergraduate population. 

“I'm just glad we do have 
people to support us,” he said. 
“T think you've all seen what we 
have to deal with here with man- 
agement.” 

Gladys Burrell, the financial 
secretary for Unite Here Local 7 
and an employee at Fresh Food 
Cafe (FFC), expressed similar 
sentiments. 

“T just want to thank all of 
you,” Burrell said. “You don’t 


know how much it means to have 
students backing us.” 
She also spoke briefly about 
the workers’ plans for the future. 
“We're going to try to follow 


up with Jerome Schnydman and 
probably have another meeting 
between workers and students 
before the end of the year,” she 
said, referring to a forum held by 
food service workers from Hop- 
kins and several other local col- 
leges that was held on April 8. 

She and Wilson also discussed 
the possibility of another rally 
during the summer, since more 
employees would be able to at- 
tend at any given time, although 
there would most likely be fewer 
students present. 

The conflict between the two 
unions has prevented renegotia- 
tion of the workers’ contract with 
Aramark, after their previous 
contract expired. 

Workers hope that once the 
union conflict is resolved, that 
they will be able to negotiate a 
new contract. 


Morgan Yang. 
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Take a required science course. Focus on a class that needs 


extra attention. Earn credits and lighten your fall class load. 


With nationally recognized faculty, core academic areas, 
plus online & hybrid options, UMBC has what you need to 


get ahead. We welcome visiting students. It’s easy to apply 


and register online. 


UMBC is proud to be recognized as the #1 
up-and-coming national university and ranked #4 in 
undergraduate teaching by US News & World Report. 
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CORRECTIONS 


In the April 22 issue of The News-Letter, the 
main photo of baseball on Al for was credited 
to Daniel Litwin. It should haye been credite 


On A7, Professor Rachel Piferi’s name was mis- 
spelt in the caption of her photograph. 


On A8, the picture with the brief “Peabody 
alumnus starts scholarship for ostracized LGBT” 
misidentified Tristan Rhodes and Jeffrey Shar- 


On the same page, the photo of the JMU riot 
was attrbuted to Youtube.com. It should have 


been attributed to ChickenStripes.com. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. ° 
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The key to shopping for 
a cheap but cute outfit 


wo weeks ago, I was 

given a challenge: to 

make an outfit for un- 

der $10. 

| scoffed. 

But this Monday I donned my 

rain boots and headed over to the 

Goodwill on 3101 Greenmount 

Ave., not even a 10-minute walk 
from canipus. 

I haven't been to Goodwill 

since the beginning of my soph- 

omore year. 


“Impossible!” 


| love crazy vin- 
tage finds, but | usually head to 
Hampden for those goods. 

During my second-ever visit to 
the Waverly Goodwill, I learned 
a Goodwill store requires even 
more patience and perseverance 
than your average thrift store. 

| burrowed through those 
racks for nearly two hours and 
found real trea- 


sures. 

Brand wise, 
they had ev- 
erything from 


Merona to Polo 
Ralph Lauren to 


; orful pants to | that “everybody does it” until we 
Anna Sui. keep the outfit | reached the lawn and everybody 
Coming summery. was there, including security and 
across that black Ichosea bright | campus staff. 
shift velvet dress Boyle Kelly green pair Everybody was watching 
(Wednesday = from American | and every- 
Adams meets The Brick Runway Eagle, which | body waiting 


Blair Waldorf), I 
couldn’t believe my eyes. 

It’s not just an unexpected 
pricey designer. being extreme- 
ly marked down that makes 
Goodwill a rewarding shop- 
ping trip. After all, I didn’t 
spend two hours just looking 
at things. 

I made at least three trips to 
the dressing room; overloaded 
with hangers. 

A deep purple button up shirt 
from H&M with a mesmerizing 
white geometric print for $5.99. 
High-waisted navy courduroy 
pants for $6.00. A lime green 


long-sleeved shirt. 


Che firstitem that really caught 
my eye was a cream colored tank 


cut-outs, mis- 

placed on the long sleeved rack. 
After trying it on I went 

fishing for a price tag and was 


top with paisley 


shocked to see that the name of 


the label was one of my favorite 
brands: 3.1 Phillip Lim. 

[ went up to the cashier and 
asked how much the shirt cost. 
She said three dollars. 

Inwardly, my jaw dropped to 
the floor and my eyes shot out of 


my skull — like in cartoons — | 


but | kept my cool and returned 
to the racks. 

I prefer shorts to pants, but 
none of the shorts were my size, 


except for some gym. shorts, 


so instead I searched for a pair | 


of pants that I 
could chop the 
legs off of. 

The shirt was 
floaty, and there 
were many col- 


NEWS & FEATURES 


Mission Possible: The ) Level Challenge 


f you have paid close 
enough attention to my 
previous articles, you may 
have noticed that, on a few 
occasions, | have implied 


that Hopkins isn't a real college. 

Obviously, when I say “col- 
lege,” I am not referring to an 
institute of higher learning. No, 
when I say that Hopkins isn't a 
real college, | mean that it is se- 
verely lacking in the fun depart- 
ment. 

Greek life is floundering, there 
| are few off-campus hangouts for 
| students, and, more relevantly, 

there aren't too many traditions 
at Hopkins that encourage stu- 
| dents to have fun. An example, 
you ask? Well, smart one, I re- 
| cently made a pilgrimage down 
to the University of Virginia, and 
I'm not sure whether you've ever 
| been to the land of "Milk & Hon- 
| ey, Beer & Women" that is the 
Southern college experience, but 
| those kids know how to throw 
down. No sooner had I gotten out 
of the truck then I was told that I 
had to streak across the lawn be- 
cause “everybody does it.” 
I had a hard time believing 


then cut and 
cuffed at home. 
marked at $4.75. 

So I had my outfit, at a whop- 
ping $7.75. I confess I decided to 
include a slouchy navy cardigan 
from New York & Company that 
cost an additional $4.50 and put 
me in mind of some comfy knit- 
wear my friend had from Top- 
shop. 

So I had a summer outfit 
for less than $10, and a fall and 
spring outfit for less than $15. 

Later, I accessorized with my 
bright pink high heels and a pair 
of large fake pearl earrings. The 
pink and_ green 


COURTESY OF AMANDA JEAN BOYLE go 
An outfit by our columnist created from Goodwill for under $10 


looked great togeth- 
er, and isn’t an obvi- 
ous color pairing. 
Now that I know 
the bounties that are 
available at Good- 
will, I will be a-re- 
peat visitor. 
Attractive and 
good quality cloth- 
ing at a great price 
— I don’t think I 
saw a single item for 
over $20 (although I 
didn’t look at any 
coats) and very few 
were north of $10. 
In addition, if 
you're looking for 
another chance for 
friendly spending, 
this coming week- 
end there is the Hop- 
kins Flea Market. 
Vendors will 
be selling all sorts 
of items,  includ- 
ing clothing, on the 
Beach. Plus, 30 per- 
cent of the proceeds 
to foundations 
helping Haiti. 


All pants were . 


for their turn. 
There was no 
Ms. Carrie tell- 
ing kids to put 
their pants 
back on nor was 
there an admin- 
istrator feign- 
ing the end of 
the world over 
a silly shenani- 
gan. 

Now that is a tradition. 

Here at Hopkins, we don't 
have anything quite equivalent. 
The closest task that comes to 
mind is the D level challenge. 

While sex in a public place 
isn't quite as epic as bouncing 
your junk around in front of a 
crowd of, oh, 100 people, I will 
submit that our circumstances 
make the Hopkins tradition far 
more daunting. 

We are at Hopkins to learn, 
after all, and they'll be damned 
if they're going to condone our 
sneaking one in the back door on 
D level. 

There would be no giggling 
security guards at our affair — 
rather, a bald librarian screaming 
at us while being hushed by a fat 
kid with oversized headphones, 
until a stone-faced Hop Cop rolls 
in on his Segway to escort us to 
suspension. 

Or at least that's how it goes 
in my fantasy. No, unlike sanc- 
tioned traditions at other uni- 
versities, ours is far from smiled 
upon and, thus, pretty effing 
hardcore. That's how Johnny Hop 
rolls. 

Despite its pervasiveness 
around campus, everyone mere- 
ly jokes about the challenge. I 
can't count the number of times 
I've been sitting sullenly on a 
couch, staring across the room 


, Bussey 
Sanita Comfort 


is 
f : 


at my equally sullen buddy, both 
of us without a clue as to how we 
should occupy our time, when 
one of us pipes up “We should 
grab some girls and do the D lev- 
el challenge... dur hur...” and 
the conversation moves on or, 
more likely, ends immediately. 

Well, ladies and gents, I don't 
have much time left here and 
I'll be damned 
if I planned to 
graduate with- 
out completing 
the most epic 
and infamous 
of Hopkins tra- 
ditions — and 
what a tradition 
it is. 

So, I made 
up my mind 
about the chal- 
lenge — weeks 
in advance and, because I was a 
man on a mission, | spent a sig- 
nificant amount of time consider- 
ing the perfect execution of said 
challenge (read: thinking about 
doin’ it). The first consistency | 
noticed when speaking to folks 
about the challenge was that any- 
one who had ever accomplished 


it had done so in a study room. 


Screw that. I was destined for the 
stacks. I also had to put consider- 
ation into the time frame of my 
excursion. 

Following some thorough 
guesswork, I assumed that D 
level would be at its least Asian 
point at around one in the after- 
noon. Thus, on the back of a Sub- 
way napkin, using a pen I found 
beneath the chip rack, I scribbled 
a time line: 

High Noon: Suit Up 

High Noon Thirty: Make way 
to libs. 

High Noon Forty-Five: Enter 
Libs. Be cool. 

High Noon Fifty: Saunter to D 
level. Stifle premature erection. 
Stay cool. 

1 p.m.: D level challenge. 

I made my way home to mark 
the day of reckoning on my cal- 
endar. 

After realizing that I didn't 
own a calendar, | made my way 
to the bookstore, purchased 
one with pictures of hot babes 


sprawled across customized 
minivans, made my way back 
home and, with big red sharpie, 
marked the dirty day: “April 26: 
Doin’ it in the libs.” 

It wasn't until a day or two 
before that I realized I hadn't ac- 
tually found a partner and, since 
masturbating on D level simply 
isn't acceptable, I decided to hold 
auditions. Of course, when IJ say 
“auditions,” I mean I scrolled 
through my phone until I found 

a girl who is still able to tolerate 
me. 

I knew I had found the per- 
fect cohort in crime when she 
answered my text (“D Lvl Chal- 
lenge on Monday?”) with an im- 
mediate “I know I should be of- 
fended but I have been waiting 
for the chance.” Whew. That was 
a close one. 

It should be noted that, af- 
ter some brief bickering over 
what her nickname would be, I 
settled on “MRF” because her 
first choice, “Iron Balls,” was too 
emasculating for my tastes. 

When the fateful day arrived, 
MRF and I agreed to meet up at 
my place. 

Unfortunately, she failed to 
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then roll out. 


With my plan in tatters (and 


the Subway napkin somewhere 
in the trash), we got drunk. Suffi- 
ciently sauced, we made our way 
to campus. In an effort to avoid 


as much suspicion as possible, I 
told her that I would go ahead to 
M level and scope out the locals 
while she changed. She was to let 
me know when she arrived. 

It's amazing how paranoid a 
guy can be when he has a few 
drinks in him and a pair of gym 
shorts without underwear. It 
seemed like everyone knew what 
was up. Whatever. I marched my 
ass down to D level and engaged 
in a little recon. 

I sidled up against the stacks 
and poked around for a solid 10 
minutes. It took less than 60 sec- 
onds, however, to realize that we 
had chosen the worst possible 
time. Most of the study carols 
were filled. I passed two security 
guards and a librarian. My shoes 
were extra squeaky. 

My plan, quite simply, had 
gone to shit. 

I ventured back into the stair- 
well and got as far as A level be- 
fore my accomplice appeared at 


and feeling ballsy, I told her to 
come over when she finished 
with class. Somewhere along 
the way, I decided pre-gaming 
would be a good idea. 

Around 7:30 p.m., she came 
a-knocking. It was immediately 
evident that she had not put as 
much thought into this as I— she 
was Wearing jeans. After explain- 
ing to her the reasons that jeans 
were a bad idea — can you imag- 
ine attempting to escape with 
your jeans around your ankles? 
I mean, what's the record for the 
world's fastest waddle?! — we 
agreed to have a few drinks, go 
to her place, allow her to change, 


Moving from the microwave to the stove-top can be easy and delicious 


ome girls have honeyed 
dreams about their fu- 
ture careers as doctors, 
engineers or as super- 
women saving the day. 


Although the end of the year 
may be getting steadily closer, 
being able to cook in a real kitch- 
en still seems far away. 

This week, I am giving into 


Others sit in class and think 
about Mr. Handsome arriving to 
sweep them off their feet. 

Me, what do I dream about 
during all those 
boring _ lectures 
and all those 
long waits in the 
back of the line? 
Yes, kind reader, 
you guessed it, I 
dream about food. 

Vegetables sau- 

_ téing, soups bub- 
bling, the delicious 
smell of onions 
slowly carameliz- 
ing on the stove . 

These days, with the spring 
sunshine all around, it is easy 
for me to fall into a dreamy food 
stupor. I like to think about hav- 
ing a beautiful kitchen where I 
can cook to my heart’s content, 
where I never have to worry 

: about adapting recipes to the mi- 

- crowave or running out of room 

on my 1 make-shift counter space, 
also Known as my desk. 


Lauren Bryant 
Dorm Gourmet 


my dreams. 

I may not have a stove of my 
own, but I know a few people 
that are willing to lend me theirs 

in exchange for a 
good meal. 

The following 
are my two go-to 
stove-top reci- 
pes. These are the 
best of the best, 

_ the most tummy- 
pleasing things I 
could serve up to 


you. 
I know _ they 
represent quite 


a deviation from 
the microwave-or-less theme, but 
once in a while, you've just got to 
shake things up. Who knew fol- 
lowing your daydreams could be 
so scrumptious? 

Eggs Poached in Tomato Sauce 
Inspired by a recipe from Smit- 
ten Kitchen (smittenkitchen.com) 


called “Eggs in Tomato Sauce” 


(Serves 2) 


The sauce: 
*1 can diced tomatoes 
1 small can tomato paste 
1/2 onion, diced (I like them a 
little chunkier) 
1 clove garlic, minced 
2 tbsp olive oil 
Pinch of salt, pepper, sugar 
Optional: 1 1/2 tsp oregano, 
pinch red pepper flakes, 1/2 tsp 
rosemary or thyme, a glug of red 
wine (highly recommend if you 
can get your hands on some) 
2-4 eggs 
2-4 slices of bread 
Optional: a little Parmesan 
cheese to sprinkle on top, some 
greens to sauté, pre-cooked 
black-eyed peas 
Cook the onions in olive oil 
on medium with a little salt and 
sugar until translucent, add garlic 
and cook for two more minutes. _ 
Add remaining ingredients, 
except wine, and season to taste. 
Bring to boil and then let simmer 
for approximately 15 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. 

This is a good time to sauté 
your. greens and warm up your 
pre-cooked beans if you are plan- 
ning to cook the full meal. When 
sauce is nearly ready, add red 
wine if desired and simmer for 


another minute. 

With a large spoon, make an 
indentation in the top of the sauce 
for every space you wish to place 
an egg (2-4 indentations). If you 
are worried about your cracking 
skills, you can individually crack 
your eggs in separate bowls — 
don’t mix them together, though. 

Gently add your eggs to 
each slot, cover, and cook for 
five minutes on medium-high. 
Remove pot from heat and let 
stand, covered, for another 
three minutes. 

During this time, toast your 
bread if you have a toaster. With 
a large spoon, gently place an 
egg with the surrounding to- 
mato sauce onto the toast. Sprin- 


‘kle with Parmesan cheese, add 


greens and beans on the side if 
desired, and enjoy! 


Savory Asian-Inspired Marinade 
Inspired by Deborah Madi- 
son's “Sesame Ginger Marinade” 


(Makes enough for one medium 


package of tofu or equal amount 
meat, Serves approximately 4. 
This recipe does not include di- 
rections for cooking meat, as 
temperatures vary and often re- 
quire an oven.) 


2 garlic cloves, minced 

1 half-thumb size piece of gin- 
ger, minced OR one large pinch 
ground ginger 

1/2 tsp red pepper flakes 

11/2 tbsp dark sesame oil 

1 tbsp light sesame oil 

3 tbsp soy sauce 

1 tbsp brown sugar 

All of these ingredients are 
interchangeable. The most im- 
portant are the soy sauce, dark 
sesame oil and brown sugar. 

Beyond that, you can chose 
not to use any ingredient, add 
more of an ingredient, or add 
an entirely new ingrecrene alto- 
gether. 

Whisk ingredients in a small 
bowl with a fork. Taste and adjust 
as desired. Place tofu or meat ina 


shallow dish and spoon mixture 


over, trying to cover as much as 


_ possible. 


Let sit for one hour, occasion- 
ally re-spooning the mixture 
over the tofu or meat. 

If cooking tofu, heat pan with 
olive oil. When hot, add tofu and 
marinade and cook for approxi- 
mately 10 minutes on medium. 
You can add greens or vegetables 
to the pan and sauté for a oe 
meal. Eat up! 


‘mention — that the top of the 
she had class stairs. 
until about My advice to you is Armed 
six in the p.m. : now with a 
We hadn't this: Grab a buddy and short skirt and 
tise eve contemplate the D level ° 50" - ann 
already my challenge. Live a little. clear that we 
plan had gone had passed 
awry. the point of no 
Undaunted return. It was 


go time. Without a word, MRF 
descended the stairs, took me by 
the hand, and led me back to D 
level. 

At this point in my tale, I will 
switch to a hypothetical tone 
(YOU GOT NO PROOF). 

So, hypothetically, let's say 
that, once we entered D level, we 
perused our options for a bit. 

Let's say that we could have 
circled the floor and checked ev- 
ery angle. Let's say that we were 
a bit too loud but eventually end- 
ed up in an aisle filled with books 
on Germans artists. MRF speaks 
German, after all. 

Let us continue to hypothesize 
that, after giggling at some paint- 
ings of naked fat chicks for a bit, 
I gathered the balls to whip MRF 
around and pin her against the 
bookshelf. 

I suppose, then, that would 
have led to an intense make out 
sesh. I suppose, too, that, because 
Iam awesome, | probably would 
have been able to lift her and 
maybe knock over a few books 
in the process so that we froze, 
listened for a few seconds, then 
resumed doing our thing. 

And, so, strictly hypotheti- 
cally, we would have done it be- 
tween/against the stacks on D 
level. 

In retrospect, I gotta say that 
the D level challenge is a highly - 
rewarding undertaking. Just like 
everything else here at Hopkins, 
we take our traditions to the ex- 
treme so that the bounty is all the 

more worth it. ' 

The way I see it is that it is bet- 
ter to have a few hardcore, under- 
ground, balls to the wall tradi- 
tions than a bunch of challenges 
that any asshole can accomplish. 

We have to deal with frown- 
ing, unrelenting professors, 
so’ why should our security 
guards and librarians be any 
different? Where's the fun in 
. being bad if there's no risk of 
punishment? 


My advice to you is this: Grab 
a buddy and contemplate the D 
level challenge. Live a little. Hy- 
pothetically, of course. 
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The Cure for Health and Wellness 


By the fall of 2011 the Health and 
Wellness Center and the Counsel- 
ing Center will have moved from 
their current locations in AMR II 
and Garland Hall respectively to the 
Homewood Apartment complex. The 
move aims to create more space in the 
Health and Wellness Center and to 
link the two centers together. 

The increased space that the new 
center promises is a necessary im- 
provement. So too is the combination 
with the Counseling Center. That said, 
the new geographic location will have 
a negative impact on many students 
and the Center should make adjust- 
ments to account for this. Moving off- 
campus will be a great inconvenience 
for most students. 

Currently, the center is open un- 
til six p.m. at the latest. Three nights 
a week it is only open until five p.m, 
and most students are in class dur- 
ing these hours. When the Center is 
moved away from campus, it will be 
even more difficult for students to at- 
tend appointments scheduled for dur- 
ing the day. 

To accommodate this, the Center 
should expand its hours. Saturday 
is currently only a half day. As most 
students are free on the weekends, ex- 


tending Health and Wellness hours to 
a full day on Saturday would greatly 
increase the Center’s accessibility. It 
would also be beneficial to add at least 
a half day on Sunday. Sickness has no 
schedule. It is therefore important that 
seven day access is available to stu- 
dents. 

Clarity should also be a priority of 
the new Health and Wellness Center. 
For example, medications dispensed 
by the Center are not clearly priced. 
By creating more transparency in the 
pricing system of medications, the 
Center will greatly improve patient 
satisfaction. The Counseling Center 
can also benefit from increased clar- 
ity. Students by and large are not fa- 
miliar with the services provided by 
the Center. 

As a result, many students who 
might otherwise take advantage of the 
counseling and support are missing 
out on it. This problem will only get 
worse with increased distance from 
campus. Keeping students aware and 
connected to the Health and Wellness 
Center and the Counseling Center 
would, especially with the projected 
move in mind, be best done through 
greatly increased advertising and lon- 
ger hours. 


Keep on Dancing 


In the midst of Spring Fair week- 
end, the one stretch of the Hopkins 
academic year devoted to recreation, 
The HOP and Spring Fair jointly 
hosted an “Underground Dance Par- 
ty.” Where the State Radio concert 
was the major Spring Fair event of 
Friday night, the Dance Party was 
billed as the primary focus of Satur- 
day Night. 

Posters advertised the professional 
and student DJs being featured, and 
directed students to the Mason Hall 
Underground Parking Garage. The 
Facebook event promised free glow- 
sticks and rave masks, and even in- 
structed students to “Bring your 
RAVE face.” 1,460 people RSVPed to 
attend on Facebook. Yet, for reasons 
that are ambiguous, the Dance Party 
was shut down by Hopkins Security 
almost 40 minutes early. 

The News-Letter is disappointed 
with this result. The Dance Party was 
one of the first on-campus events in 
recent memory to combine nightlife, 
socializing and community interac- 
tion, in a format that was actually . . 
. fun. There. We said it. Hopkins stu- 
dents can have fun. 

This page hopes that the Dance 
Party will be resurrected next year 
in spite of rumors about fights, alco- 
hol poisoning and general rowdiness. 
It isn’t shocking that something ad- 
vertised as a rave became something’ 
resembling a rave, and though The 
News-Letter does not necessarily en- 
dorse these types of behaviors at on- 
campus events, it still believes that 
students must be given freedom dur- 
ing Hopkins sanctioned events. 


To this end, The HOP and Spring 
Fair should have anticipated many 
of the problems that occurred. In ad- 
vance of the event, they estimated that 
between 600 and 800 people would at- 
tend, yet the facebook event indicated 
otherwise. The groups now claim 
that overcrowding caused the Dance 
Party’s premature end, so preparation 
based on more reasonable estimates 
would clearly be prudent in the fu- 
ture. Also, if student attendees caused 
the party’s early closure, they need to 
know exactly what they did wrong so 
similar behavior can be avoided at fu- 
ture events. 

The News-Letter recommends that, 
in terms of security, the event take 
its cues from the type of venue it is 
attempting to emulate: a nightclub. 
Hiring bouncers to check entrants 
for alcohol and expel disruptive par- 
ticipants would be a simple way to 
control the crowd and alleviate some 
of the burden from Hopkins Safety 
and Security, which was the only real 
presence at the event other than the 
SAFE staff at the door. 

In spite of its problems, this page 
believes that Hopkins needs more 
events like the Underground Dance 
Party. The student body deserves 
more traditions that focus solely on 
having fun. If necessary, funding 
should be redirected from less popu- 
lar student events to support Hopkins 
nightlife. Rather than reverting to the 
stereotype of Hopkins students holed 
up in the library on Friday nights, 
events should include the expectation 
that Hopkins students are capable of 
having fun. ) 


Faber 
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By EVAN LAZEROWITZ 


ike many other undergradu- 

ates at Hopkins, I hail from 

the great state of New Jersey. 

Besides being known for the 

Turnpike, the Sopranos and 

of course, Snooki, New Jersey has a far 
more serious problem — its debt. 

Most people don’t spend outside their 
means, but when they do, they rack upa 
massive credit card bill. Well, New Jer- 
sey has racked up “credit card” debt this 
year, to the tune of $10.7 billion on a state 
budget of $29.3 billion. To place that in 
perspective, even the dysfunctional state 
of New York has a budget deficit of about 
$3 billion. 

This debt has occurred in spite of 
New Jerseyans being the some of the 
most overtaxed people in the nation. On 
the list of the top 50-highest property 
taxes by county, every county in New 
Jersey makes the list. 

For years, New Jersey's politicians 
have spent more and more money, 
coupled with tax increases. As a result, 
many of the state’s highest income earn- 
ers have left, lowering tax revenue and 
creating a net outflow of wealth of $70 
billion from 2004-2008. 

A Wall Street Journal report found that 
1,100 people every day relocated from 
higher to lower tax states from 1998 to 
2007. Simply put, we can’t tax our way 
out of this mess. The situation is dire, 
but one man is trying to single-handed- 
ly take on powerful entrenched interests 
and “fix” New Jersey. 

Governor Chris Christie was elected 
as a Republican in a “blue” state on the 
platform of repairing our fiscal mess. 
His election was hailed as a victory for 
Republicans in nontraditional territory. 
While this may be true, its significance 
is far more local and profound. Christie 
is perhaps the most frank, upfront and 
confrontational governor that our state 
has ever had. Before serving as gover- 
nor, he put 125 public officials from both 
parties in prison for corruption as the 
U.S. Attorney, despite having no pros- 
ecutorial or trial experience. 

When asked by an editorial board 
how he’d respond to a proposal from 
Democrats in the state to raise the in- 
come tax, he responded simply, “I'd veto 
it... they’re not used to dealing with 
someone like me.” Christie recognizes 
that New Jersey is in trouble, and that 
raising taxes is a tired old strategy that 
got us into this mess in the first place. 

His plan, like his style, is straightfor- 
ward, logical and bold. When someone 
spends too much money on his credit 
card, what does he usually do? The an- 
swer is brutally simple — stop spend- 
ing so much money! With this mantra 
in mind, Christie has begun to make 
drastic and unprecedented cuts to the 
state budget. His most controversial act, 
though, has been to reduce state aid to 

schools, requiring them to depend upon 
local tax levies. Not everyone, unsur- 
prisingly, is happy with these cuts. A 


OPINIONS 


No, Not Snookie: Jersey's 
New Republican Savior 


few weeks ago, a New Jersey Teacher's 
Union official disseminated a prayer 
that wished for Christie’s death. 

He has also proposed capping prop- 
erty taxes to a 2.5 percent increase each 
year and wants to change restrictive 


union bargaining rules. His ultimate | 


goal is to lower individual income taxes | 


and make New Jersey a more business 
friendly and_ financially 
state. 

Christie’s plan is significant not just 
for New Jersey, but for every overbur- 
dened U.S. state. Christie has identified 
the root of our predicament as an “ad- 
diction to spending” that permeates the 
culture of the state government. 

I love my home state, but it has sim- 
ply become unaffordable and we need 
to stem the outflow of citizens. Some 
say the solution should be to raise tax- 
es on the “rich” to balance the budget. 
We tried that when we raised taxes 115 
times in eight years — it only makes 
things worse. 


responsible | 


The solution is not easy nor is it pain- | 
less — everyone will have to swallow | 
the painful but necessary budget cuts. | 
Some spending is simply unsustainable. | 
For instance, in 2009 the state lost 121,000 | 


private sector jobs, but added 11,300 new 
public sector employees. Adding public 
sector jobs while the economy is in a re- 


cession defies any semblance of reality | 


War on Terror: A Name as Unacceptable as Terrorism 


or common sense and was irresponsible. 

New Jersey is literally addicted to 
spending, and like any addict, it needs to 
wean itself off its dangerous habit. New 
Jersey's government is the archetype 
failed experiment. It should serve as a 
guide for other states as to what not to do. 

But all is not lost for New Jersey. Suc- 
cessive governors and Democrats and 
Republicans in the legislature have exac- 
erbated and put off fixing our problems. 
In contrast, Christie has thrust himself 
headfirst into the crucible. Rather than 
sugarcoat the situation, Christie has told 
New Jersyans that they need to “jump 
off the cliff together to stave off certain 
fiscal death.” Rather than be ordered 
around by the old guard in the legisla- 
ture, Christie has taken the lead. 

The idea of eliminating a deficit 
without raising taxes is heresy to many 
in this country. If he can turn the state 
around, perhaps other states (and dare 
I say the federal government?) will fol- 
low his lead and live within their means. 


Other states have accomplished this, in-- 


cluding New Hampshire, which has no 
state income or sales tax yet has some of 
the best public schools and services in 
the nation. 

He has a herculean task in front of 
him, and not every decision he makes 
will be popular or noncontroversial. But 
then, we didn’t put him at the helm of 
our state to spend more money on our 
credit card. We put him there to take out 
a pair of scissors and shred it. 


Evan Lazerowitz is a senior International 
Studies major from Franklin Lakes, NJ. 


George W. Bush is one of the most 
impressively inept presidents in United 
States history. He managed to govern 
over two seemingly indefinite wars and 
an enormous budget deficit. To make 
matters worse, he was able to alienate 
the world through his aggressive foreign 
policy. One lasting remnant of his rule is 
the War on Terror. He claimed that the 
U.S. was fighting not against Al Qaeda 


| or the Taliban, but instead against ter- 


rorism itself. Like most of his policy de- 
cisions, this was a big mistake. 

No other “war” is as inappropriately 
named as the War on Terror. Terror is a 
practice. For example, we consider it an 
act of terror when an enemy insurgent 
sets off a bomb. We do so because the 
bomb hurts people and causes destruc- 
tion. However, if this is the standard for 
terrorism, the U.S. is surely one of the 
most egregious terrorists of them all. 
We have drones that release bombs with 
ease over cities — a practice we have 
perpetuated in Afghanistan for years. 

What's more, our drone bombings 
are far more effective than insurgent 
bombs are. In fact, the level of weaponry 
that the U.S. possesses is a main factor 
of its hegemony. It has — and has used 
— extremely powerful weapons that 
have killed both innocent and guilty 
people. We should stop using the term 
“War on Terror” because, if we define it 
as violence against innocents, we too are 
guilty of it. 


Omar Qureshi 


Terrorism is not an entity. To make 
terrorism an entity unto itself would 
necessitate deeming the U.S. as a terror- 
ist institution. As it is ridiculous for the 
U.S. government to call itself a terrorist 
group, it is equally ridiculous to use the 
term “War on Terror.” 

The reason that we do not like groups 
like Al Qaeda and the Taliban is because 
these groups are a threat to our nation 
and to the safety of the world at large. 
We do not dislike these groups just be- 
cause they are violent and blow things 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


~ ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


A large part of these complaints is 
that the term “terrorism” is incredibly 
vague. For this reason alone, the War on 
Terror is inappropriate. 

The scope of the U.S's war is also 
far too narrow to live up to a name that 
suggests that we are fighting all of ter- 
rorism. There are powerful “terrorist” 
groups in Sri Lanka, Colombia, Chech- 
nya, Spain, Congo and Yemen. Yet the 
U.S. does nothing to fight these groups. 
In fact, the U.S. has not even expressed a 
desire in doing so. Our aim is to combat 


up — we dislike them because they are’ “terrorism, not immediate threats to do- 


violent and blow things up that damage 
our interests. For example, Great Britain 
uses force in places like Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. We deem Britain's force to be 
acceptable because the ends of that force 
are consistent with the U.S. agenda. 

Jam not saying that it is wrong for the 
States to defend itself. 1am merely claim- 
ing that “terror” is an inappropriate label. 
The reason we are opposed to Al Qaeda 
doing the same is because we are op- 
posed to the ideology of that group. 

In the past four years, there has been 
proof that the U.S. has tortured, bombed 
civilians and extraordinarily rendered 
enemy combatants. It is possible that 
the torture has been necessary and that 
the bombings have been accidental. That 
said, it is clear that the U.S. is not op- 
posed to aggressive acts of violence in 
all forms. We are thus not technically 
opposed to terrorism. 


mestic security. 

Clarity can go a long way in improv- 
ing our country's image. Anti-U.S. forces 
have done a very good job portraying 
the War on Terror as the war against Is- 
lam generally. There are a lot of people 
in the Muslim world who also oppose 
Al Qaeda and the Taliban. They fear that 
the U.S. is against Islam. 

By clarifying that the War on Terror is 
actually a war against Al Qaeda and the 
Taliban and not Islam in general, there 
will certainly be approval by the com- 
munity. This might be a small step, but 
it will go a long way in improving the 
US. image. 


Omar Qureshi is a sophomore International 

Studies and economics double major from 

Monnet, MO. He is Opinions Editor for The 
| News-Letter. 


t is a rite of passage for American 

teens to stand up to their parents’ 

“oppression” and fight for their free- 

dom. However, when it comes to 

their government, American youth 
seem to part with their freedom without 
so much as an angry Facebook status. 

But, they better start paying attention 
because there is talk about Uncle Sam 
taking away one of their most valued 
opportunities: the precious unpaid in- 
ternship. 

After a New York Times article earlier 
this month questioned the legality of 
unpaid internships, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor decided to take action. 
In a statement issued Wednesday, it 
declared that any unpaid internship 
in the “for-profit private sector” must 
meet six implausible requirements in 
order to be exempt from minimum 
wage laws. ing 

Nancy J. Leppink, the acting direc- 
tor of the Labor Department's wage 
and hour division, said ominously, 
“If you're a for-profit employer or you 
want to pursue an internship with a 
for-profit employer, there aren’t going 
to be many circumstances where you 
can have an internship and not be paid 
and still be in compliance with the 
law.” 

But the effort to prevent employers 
from “taking advantage” of free labor 
is problematic from beginning to end. 
First, there are issues with the way the 
law is written. The law prevents interns 


Prateik Dalmia 


Hands Off my Internship, Uncle Sam 


from doing any form of “productive 
work (for example, filing, performing 
clerical work, or assisting customers),” 
because the employer must “derive no 
immediate advantage from the activities 
of the intern.” 

The Department of Labor goes so far 
as to suggest that, on occasion, the in- 
ternship should actually “impede the 
operations” of the company, presumably 
to prove that it is not benefiting from the 
intern in any way. However, an intern 
that devotes his efforts to being unpro- 
ductive would not find it to be a very 
useful experience. | 

Moreover, it is completely unreal- 
istic to expect that the charitable in- 
stincts of employers will lead them to 


offer internships out of pure concern’ 


for others. 

The fact is that employers’ first duty is 
to their business and, in most cases, they 
will only offer internships if it serves 
the business’ needs. Effectively, then, 
the U.S. Department of Labor is trying 
to outlaw the majority of unpaid intern- 
ships. , re 

The most amusing stipulation, how- 
ever, is that the internship experience 
must be “for the benefit of the intern.” 
Do we really need government bureau- 
crats to say this on our behalf? 

It is painstakingly obvious that we 
would not take an internship unless we 
deemed it to be in our interest. We may 
be willing to take out the trash today 
because we believe that it will land us a 


better-paying job in the future. 

Indeed, on a deeper and more prin- 
cipled level, this represents a repre- 
hensible encroachment of government 
upon citizens’ freedom. Our sage 
founders set up a limited government 
— a government which does not con- 
cern itself with the motivation behind 
human action, so long as that action 
does not harm oth- 
ers. 

One can fore- 
see court battles 
in which greedy 
interns sue em- 
ployers for being 
asked to take out 


“A society that puts 
equality before freedom 
will get neither. A society 
that puts freedom before 


tank, made this ludicrous statement: 
“College students and recent graduates 
are forced into unpaid work.” 

I am not sure how the Economic 
Policy Institute handles its recruit- 
ment, but I attended a career fair this 
fall and not one employer forced me 
into any internship. In fact, the only 
group that uses force is the govern- 
ment, as it will 
fine employers for 
offering unpaid 
internships 
we are willing to 
do. 

The most serious 
argument, put forth 


the trash. by the Economic 
ate . consequence _. S various  newspa- 
of bans on unpaid degree of both. pers, is that unpaid 
internships is that oe, interns _—_ displace 
employers will cut MiLToN FRIEDMAN regular workers. 


back on internship 
offers and hordes 
of eager-to-work college students will 
be forced to compete for a limited sup- 
ply of paid internships. This will in- 
evitably‘ hurt the very people the law is 
supposed to help. 

The Department of Labor’s draco- 
nian laws are the result of fallacious 


thinking on the part of the greater 


movement that believes that interns 
are “forced” into work. 

It is amazing that the Economic 
Policy Institute, an established think- 


But such claims 
are at best hunch- 
es, because virtually no statistics exist 
to support it. The fact is that no one can 
afford to work for free forever and will 
eventually demand wages. Unpaid in- 
terns are not “regular interns,” and as 
such there are limits to the extent they 
can displace “regular workers.” 

Banning unpaid internships would 
do enormous damage to college students 
looking to move up in the world. The 
long-term job displacement that this will 


that | 


possible displacement of regular work- 
ers by mandating paid internships. _ 
Many liberals also fear that unpaid 
internships reinforce socio-economic 
inequities as the only people who can 
afford to forgo wages are the well-off. 
While this may be true to some de- 
gree, there are an abundance of fellow- 
ships and grants for internships for 
motivated students of modest means. 
The beauty of capitalism is that not 
only does it generate prosperity, but 
also encourages charity. But even if 
that were not the case, there is no jus- 
tification for barring everyone from 
these opportunities just because not all 
can avail of them. 

Fundamentally, the issue comes 
down to a debate over the govern- 
ment’s stance on freedom and equal- 
ity. While the government should seek 
to achieve equality of opportunity, it 
should not seek to achieve equality of 
results. 

When it oversteps its bounds and 
tries to achieve the latter, it inevitably 
diminishes the former. 

As Milton Friedman famously said, 
“A society that puts equality before 
freedom will get neither. A society that 
puts freedom before equality will get a 
high degree of both.” 


Prateik Dalmia is a sophomore International 
Studies major from Bloomfield Hills, MI. He 


cause would be much greater than any | is an Editor-At-Large for The News-Letter. 
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SPENDING THE 
NIGHT WITH 
“THE SHUSH 

LADY” 


By Laura Muth 
Photos by Will Shepherdson 


As Hopkins’ community li- 
aison, Carrie Bennett deals 
with noise complaints from 
the Charles Village neigh- 
borhood regarding Hopkins 
students. 

On Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday nights from 8 p.m. 
to 4 a.m., Bennett patrols 
the area immediately around 
campus. 

When complaints are 
called in to security, Bennett 
is dispatched to deal with the 
students in question. 

Even though her job is to 
corral students and keep 


Always on the lookout for potential problems, Bennett called the vice president of Alpha Delta Phi 
(Wawa) to get him to close windows before noise from the house could get out of control. She 
has the phone numbers for officers from all of the campus fraternities. 


Bennett frequently finishes the night by assisting with crowd control in and around University 
Market, where students tend to congregate before heading home for the night. 


them in check, the wom- 
an known as “The Shush 
Lady” is still greeted with 
affection. 

Bennett explained her 
success in dealing with the 
student body by saying, 
"I've spent 17 years giving 
students respect, and | ex- 
pect it back.” 

She had plenty of op- 
portunities to demonstrate 
her ability to communicate 
with students on Saturday 
night, when she let The 
News-Letter join her on 
patrol. 


AM 
5A, 
) ays 
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One of the first stops of the night was at the Underground Dance Party in the garage beneath Decker Quad. Although 
technically since the event was on campus, any issue there was “not my problem,” according to Bennett, she was 
still curious to see how it was progressing. 


Bennett helped with crowd control outside of Pi Kappa Alpha (Pike) after it reached capacity. 


Bennett is also the house mother for Wawa, where a fire alarm was pulled. The fire department 
came to inspect. 


The university supplied Bennett with an SUV for her patrols. The size of the vehicle allows her to 
; give students rides home if she deems it necessary, and the leather 
interior is easy to clean, just in case. 


The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter 
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Making the Most 
of What’s Left 


ost Hopkins stu- 

dents will agree 

that in compari- 

son to the long 

adjustment that 

is fall semester, spring 

ter flies by. It seems like as soon 

as the trees begin budding, the 

semester is drawing to a close. 

With Spring Fair come and gone, 

there isn’t much to look forward 
to except final exams. 

Where does the time go? It’s 


semes- 


ule, but it’s addictive as well 
Like any drug, people quickly 
build up a tolerance. When it 


starts, you can be satisfied by 
one episode a day ... then one 
isn’t enough .. . then three isn’t 
enough. Soon you've spent five 
Bones and find 
phrases like “J 
in the middle of 


hours w atching 
yourself using 
have to urinate” 
a ruit game. 
And that’s to say nothing of 


the crippling withdrawal af- 


hard to say. However, 1 do know ter powering through all five 
one thing: When seasons, — which 
time is of the , H in turn leads to 
essence, it’s im- Emma Brodie watching lesser- 
portant that we , ; quality shows, 
make the most Emma‘s Dilemma like Californica- 
of it. tion, which leads 

Here are a few ideas for how to the te xting of old hookups 


to maximize the remainder of 
the year: 

1. Get off Facebook. 

I don’t mean you should never 
go on Facebook. Facebook is won- 
derful. In fact, | check Facebook 
probably over 100 times a day. 
People rarely write on my wall, 
but the idea that someone will is 
apparently enticing enough that 
I keep coming back. 

One of the things I’ve noticed 
about Facebook is that it gives a 
feeling of knowledge and close- 
ness that just isn’t real — you can 
know exactly what someone did 
the weekend 


who remind you of Hank Moody, 

the younger years. My advice? 

Switch off the boob tube and read 
a book — hey, you might even get 
some work done. 

3. Do something you'd usu- 
ally do when you’re drunk, but 
do it sober. 

Drunken debauchery has its 
place, but there’s something bor- 
ing about it. And then there are 
all the stories of so-called im- 
pressive feats that are told and 
retold, but which are not actually 
impressive if you're just drunk. 


My advice? Find that courage | 
when you're so- | 


before just by 
looking at their 
newest photos, 
without ever 
having a con- 
versation with 
them. 


My advice? 
courage when you're 
sober, or at least 
relatively sober. 


ber, or at least 
relatively sober. 

Granted, it’s 
no fun to be 
the only sober 
one in a room 
full of slobs, 


Find that 


This is both 
sad and creepy. I also believe it 
leads us to not actually commu- 
nicate with each other. If we feel 
like we're keeping up with some- 
one via their Facebook profile, 
we're less inclined to text or call 
them. 

My advice? Next time you're 
creeping through someone’s lat- 
est album, pick up your phone 
and call them instead. You may 
surprise yourself at what a nice 
change it is to actually converse 
with a live human. 

2. Get off Megavideo (and 
similar Web sites). 

It makes me cringe to think 
of how many hours I have de- 
voted to watching obscure TV. 
episodes. Thanks to the Inter- 
net, TV. is not only something 
anyone can fit into their sched- 


= but you'd be 


surprised how much of a rush 


(and a confidence builder) it is | 


to do something you normally 
wouldn't do. 

Let’s say you're a fabulous 
dancer, but only when drunk, or 
you're hilariously funny, but only 
when you've had enough Brews- 
kies to overcome your usual ti- 
midity. 


Or maybe there is someone | 
you can only get up the guts to | 


text when you're under the influ- 


ence. Well, give it a shot without | 
taking a shot and you'll be sur- | 


prised how much more you get 
out of it. 

Bottom line? We have only a 
short time left in the semester. 
Make sure you're out in the world 
using it, not frittering it away be- 
hind some kind of screen. 


THROAT 
CULTURE 
COMEDY 
SHOW 


Come watch Throat Culture 
close out the semester with a 
two-night multimedia extrava- 
ganza of laughter. Celebrate the 
end of classes, the start of sum- 
mer and the wit of the premier 
Hopkins sketch comedy group. 

The show promises both live 
sketch comedy and video sketch- 
es that have been a semester in 
the making. Throat Culture will 
deliver comedy that could make 
your mother gasp, your grand- 
mother wince and Tucker Max 
blush — it’s that uncensored. 

Come send off the Throat 
Culture seniors including Rich 
Zheng, Toni del Sorbo, Eric Lev- 
itz and Erica Bauman. They de- 
serve your laughs before run- 
ning off into the post-graduation 
sunset. 


The first show is on Friday at 8 
p.m. in the Arellano Theater. Sat- 
urday’s show is at the same time, 
same place. The tickets are $2. 

Not for the faint of heart. 


— Stephanie Mezyk 
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Flea 
Market 
on the 
Beach 


COURTESY OF THEDORKLORD.COM 
This one-eyed shark mobile is just one of many examples of the amphibious kinetic sculptures that will be in action, 


Kinetic Sculpture Race 


Poodles, chickens, dragons. 
Cheese, carriages, cars. There’s 
only one event in Baltimore 
where you can see all these and 
more — as artworks, in the 12th- 
annual East Coast Kinetic Sculp- 
ture Race Championship, taking 
place this Saturday in Baltimore's 
Inner Harbor. 

This popular Championship, 
first held in 1999, was inspired 
by the first kinetic sculpture race, 
held in California in 1969. 

Hosted by the American Vi- 
sionary Art Museum (AVAM), 
the race goes for 15 miles and 
eight hours, over land and sea. 
The sculptures combine the art 
and engineering prowess of the 
team members, and the final ma- 
chine must be able to navigate 


Why waste your few weeks 
left at Hopkins cleaning up and 
packing, when you can sell it for 
a little cash and a charitable do- 
nation? JHU Haiti Aid Coalition 
and JHU Volunteer Costa Rica 
are sponsoring a Flea Market 
on the Beach. Students can buy 
and sell their furniture, clothing, 
books, kitchen supplies and oth- 
er various goods from 12-5 p.m. 


mud, sand, pavement and the 
water, all while looking wacky 
and wonderful. 

Past entries have included ani- 
mals, vehicles, food, fantastical 
creatures and almost anything 
else you can imagine. Onlook- 
ers are encouraged to be part of 
the show, and many wear outra- 
geous, colorful costumes. If you 
don’t have anything else to wear, 
at least get in the spirit with a 
goofy hat. 

With an obstacle course in Pat- 
terson Park and a Canton Water- 
front Water Loop, these locations, 
as well AVAM, are the best places 
to watch the show, You can find 
a map and visitor's guide on- 


line, with a schedule of events, at _ 


www.kineticbaltimore.com. 


on Saturday and Sunday. 

Here’s how it works: Students 
sell their gently used items and 
keep 70 percent of the profits. The 
other 30 percent funds the student 
volunteers going to Costa Rica 
and relief in Haiti. There’s no fee 
for selling, so you have nothing to 
lose! Volunteers are also available 
to assist with transportation of 
goods. If you're interested in par- 


The opening ceremonies will 
begin at 9:30 a.m. at AVAM, and 
the race itself begins at 10 a.m. 
The Awards Ceremony will be 
from 5-6 p.m. at AVAM. Awards 
include the Golden Dinosaur, 
for the best breakdown, the 
Next to Last award, for keeping 
the end of the race interesting, 
and the Golden Flipper, for the 
most eventful water entry. 

There will also be a Hopkins 
team competing. Students have 
teamed up with the Digital Me- 
dia Center to engineer their en- 
try, “Twitter Jay and the Recy- 
clists.” So come out to support 
Hopkins, and be sure to bring 


a camera! 
Seige ee la ci aa eae RE RSs 
— Kelsey Miller 


ticipating in the flea market, you 
must register. Forms are available 
onthe Hopkins Flea Market Face- 
book event. About 20 students are 
currently registered, so come out 
to furnish your new apartment, 
score a deal on a textbook, or find 
next year’s Spring Fair outfit — all 
while donating to charity. 


— Stephanie Mezyk 
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HOPKINS EVENTS 


THURSDAY 


Ketzev’s Spring Concert 
Thursday, 8 p.n. to 11 p.m. 
Bloomberg Auditorium 


Ketzev’s spring concert 
has Israeli pop songs and 
renditions of Third Eye 
Blind, Kaiser Chiefs, Anna 
Nalick and Matchbox 20. 


‘Wer ema ta 


Thursday, 8 p.m. and Saturday 
2 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. 
Swirnow Theater 
The Dunbar Baldwin 
Hughes Theatre Company 
presents 10 plays, includ- 
ing The Colored Museum and 
The Exonerated. Students 

pay $5, all others pay $7. 


FRIDAY 


Ballet & Eclectics Joint 
” Showeasal 


Case 
Friday, 7 p.m. to 8:20 p.m. 
Features — student-cho- 


reographed dances and 
selections from classical 
ballets. The musical se- 
_ lection has something for 
everyone, from Yo-Yo Ma 
to Coldplay. 


JHU AllNighters Spring 
Concert 
Friday, 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Bloomberg Auditorium 
Let Hopkins’ all-male aca- 
pella group serenade you 
with tunes from the Back- 
street Boys, Michael Buble 
and more. Featuring the 
Mental Notes as guest 
singers. 


PEEPS on the Beach 
Friday, 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
The Beach 
Join the Peer Health Edu- 
cators on the beach for 
free games, prizes, mock- 
tails and more. Free sun- 
glasses and water bottles 
for the early birds. 


CARNIVA 
Games and pri 
Whew friday, Apa 


* COURTESY JHU-EDU 
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SATURDAY 


$.A.$.H. Satrangi Spring 
Show 


Saturday, 3:15 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Glass Pavilion 

South Asian Students at 

Hopkins are hosting per- 


formances by Hopkins 
Hareepa, Kranti, JOSH, 
Shakti and more. Includes 


an Indian food buffet, $5. 
Proceeds donated to a 
nonprofit for ending do- 
mestic abuse of South 
Asian women. 


Johns Hopkins Nerd Bowl 
Saturday, 12 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Ree Center Practice Fields 
Come watch this sev- 
en-on-seven flag _ foot- 
ball tournament for en- 
gineering students, or 
sign up ahead of time to 
play for vour department. 


Sirens 15th Anniversary 
Concert 


Saturday, 3 paw. to 9:30 pan. 
Mudd Auditorium 
Celebrate the 15th year of 
your favorite lady singers, 
with hits from Lady Gaga, 
Michael Jackson and more. 
Guest performance by the 

AllNighters. 


= * 
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SUNDAY 
Choir Spring 


JRU Gopal 
Concert 


Sunday, 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Mattin Center SIS Room 
This “Bringing Back Ole’ 
Time Gospel” concert will 
feature old and new favor- 
ites. Guest performace by 

singer Mark Meadows. 


S.L.A.M. Showcase 
Sunday, 8 p.m. to 10 p.m 
Shriver Hall 
Stop and Look At Me 
(S.L:A.M.) presents their 
dynamic hip hop and 
rhythmic step team dance 

performances. 


Filipino @ 0 Fetal Night: 
ga Kabab ayan 
Sunday, 6 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
Glass Pavilion 
“Mga Kababayan,” which 
means “Fellow Country- 
men,” is the theme of The 
Filipino Students Associa- 
tion’s fourth cultural night. 
Includes’ Filipino dance 
performances, Filipino 
music and breakdancing, 
as well as spoken poetry 
by D.C. poet Jenny Lares. 
There will also be free Fili- 
_pino food. 


LOCAL 


SCENE 


Art Attack with Weezer training new recruits to 
and Ben Folds carry on her legacy. Meet 
Friday, 5 p.m. the 13 new girls. 
Byrd Stadium, 
University of Maryland Baltimore Jewish 

5,000 music fans will get Film Festival 

the chance to see Weezer Sunday, 3 p.m. 

and Ben Folds at the an- Gordon Center 

nual UMD concert. for the Performing Arts 


This week’s movie: Killing 
Kasztner: The Jew Who Dealt 
with Nazis. 


Gogol Bordello 


Fiesta 5k 
Saturday, 6:30 a.m. to 10 am. 
Raven's M&T Bank Stadium 


Join special guests like 


the Coach Harbaugh, O,). Thursday, 8 p.m. 
Brigance, many others Friday, 3 p.m. 
from the Baltimore Ra- Rams Head Livel 


vens, the Mayland men’s 
basketball team, and May- 
or Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake to benefit the Rob- 
ert Packard Center for ALS 
Research at Hopkins 


The Gypsy punk band 
gives a performance liable 
to turn the crowd in to a 
giant mosh pit. DeVotchka, 
Jesse Malin and St. Mark’s 
Social also perform. 


Tracy Morgan JHSPH GMB Fundraiser 
Thursday, 8 Ae Friday, 6 p.m. 
Lyric Opera House to Saturday, 2 am. 
Formerly of SNL fame, Mor- as Tavern, 


gan now plays a character 
on the hit show 30 Rock. No 
censors here; expect Tracy 
to speak his mind. 


Trixie Little’s Burl 
Bootcamp Recita 
Saturday, 9 p.m. 
The Ottobar 
Baltimore’s leading bur- 
lesque dancer has been 


Powerplant Live 
No cover, beers and $5 
top shelf. 


COURTESY OF WAKARUSA.COM 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Comic artist Deitch deals with demon cats. cartoonsand graphic novels 


By RACHEL GREENBERG 
Stal? Writer 


Famed comics artist Kim De- 
itch, who is responsible for popu- 
lar strips like Alias the Cat! and 
The Boulevard of Broken Dreams, 
ascribes to the philosophy of the 
Pratt Institute, “Be true to your 
art and your art will be true to 
you.” His illustrations demon- 
strate incredible artistic skill 
and vision, and the complex- 
ity of each individual illustration 
shows his dedication to the sub- 
ject. 

On Monday, Deitch spoke at 
Hopkins to promote the release 
of his newest book, The Search for 
Smilin’ Ed! 

Deitch was introduced by 
Hopkins art professor Craig 
Hankin, who spoke fondly of De- 

| itch’s work and legacy. Hankin 
drew attention to the fact that 
Deitch is one of very few “sec- 
ond-generation cartoonists.” His 
father, Gene Deitch, worked on 
Tom Terrific for the Captain Kanga- 
roo show as well as several other 
classic cartoons, suggesting that 
cartooning has, to an extent, be- 
come the family business. De- 
itch’s art, in turn, is like a psyche- 
delic, twisted reinterpretation of 
that classic cartooning. 

The slide presentation began 
with a piece called “The Glowing 
Belly of the Little Beast,” which 
discussed the origins of one of 
his most popular recurring char- 


Waldo the Cat. Deitch 
told the audience that he is often 
questioned about Waldo, or “that 
Felix-looking character.” He said 
that Waldo is not a Felix the Cat 
rip-off. Rather, Waldo follows in 
the legacy of a long line of dark, 
mischievous cartoon cats that in- 
cludes, in addition to Felix, Krazy 
Kat and Disney’s Julius. 

The origin of the story of Wal- 
do the Cat is perfectly wild and 
unreal. Supposedly, Waldo was 
born after a young Deitch saw 
him in a drug-induced vision af- 
ter smoking from a strange pipe 


acters, 


shaped like a kangaroo-esque 
dragon named Chondra. Years 
later, this pipe resurfaced and 
Deitch was reintroduced to the 
“demon cat” Waldo. 

The Waldo the Cat story is not 
presented in typical comic book 
format. Rather, large bodies of 
text are surrounded by illustra- 
tions. The result is that the piece 
reads more like a short story than 
a comic. In combination with the 
frank and bewildered voice of 
the narrator, it is easy for this sto- 
ry to be taken literally. Without 
knowing Deitch’s habit of author- 
ing completely fictional stories in 
the style of memoir, it is easy to 
be fooled by the format. 

Though Deitch stated that his 
inspiration, such as the one for 
Waldo the Cat, comes from daily 
life, rarely are his stories drawn 
entirely from truth. He once did a 
story called “Ready to Die,” which 


Waldo the Cat, seen in Boulevard of Broken Dreams, came to Deitch in a drug dream. 


Fir ae 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


Deitch gave a presentation outlining several of his graphic novels, including those featuring the infamous Waldo the Cat. 


told the true story of his encoun- 
ter with a criminal on death row, 
but besides this, he said, “I prefer 
to draw and write fiction. I think 
it is more my forte.” 

The second part of the presen- 
tation focused on Deitch’s most 
recent publication, The Search for 
Smilin’ Ed! This graphic novel, 
which follows a far more tradi- 
tional comic format, tells the story 
of Deitch’s fascination with the 
long-lost Ed McConnell, host of 
Smilin’ Ed’s Buster Brown Gang, a 
TV program for kids that aired 
from 1944 to 1953. According to 
legend, Ed’s body was never re- 
covered after his death. Smilin’ 
Ed is largely unknown, even to 
those who watched the show, 
as most only remember Andy 
Devine, who took over the show 
after his death. 

The first illustration in the 
book is entitled “The Kim Deitch 
Universe.” Deitch is particularly 
proud of this piece as it includes 
all of his recurring characters. It is 
a well-balanced illustration with 
a chaotic gathering of characters 
and figures that float and dance 
around what appears to be the 
back or inside of a face that is cen- 


JHUT gender-bends with Stoppard play 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
News & Features Editor 


This year’s JHUT spring play, 
Tom Stoppard’s absurdist Rosen- 
crantz & Guildenstern are Dead, is a 
bizarre, existential journey through 
comedy and satire, philosophy and 
psychology, and life and death. 

The play, which was written in 
the early ‘60s and first performed in 
Edinburgh in 1966, follows the titu- 
lar characters as they experience 
scenes in Shakespeare's Hamlet, in 
which Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern were originally minor parts 
as King Claudius’ minions. 

The play entertains a meta- 
theatre sort of format, as Shake- 
speare’s play is ostensibly oc- 
curring conjunctionally, leaving 
Rosencrantz, played by junior 
Mike Alfieri, and Guildenstern, 
played by senior Emily Daly, off- 
stage for most of Hamlet, hidden 
in the wings. 

The series of events they are 
put through — Hamlet’s mad- 
ness, Ophelia’s heartbreak and 
Polonius’ murder, to name a 
few — are warped by Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern’s own 
inability to linearly follow the 
plot being performed on the ob- 
scured stage. 

While Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern struggle to understand 
the peculiar things that are hap- 
pening around them, they are 
continually harassed by the Play- 
er, portrayed by sophomore Emily 
Sucher, and his band of traveling 
actors, the Tragedians. 

The Tragedians are capable of 
performing bloodbaths on cue, 
showing Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern spontaneous episodes 
of violent death and destruction, 
interwoven with actual humor 
and mockery. 

Throughout the play, the char- 
acters explore the random order 
of the world — as evidenced 
through games of Questions and 
coin flipping — as well as the 
age-old question of art versus 


reality and the insignificance of 
existence and individual choice. 

JHUT’s production was, for 
the most part, an interesting take 
on Stoppard’s oft-praised work, 
though at times the material 
seemed too weighty and the act- 
ing awkward. 

Sucher’s performance as the 
narrative Player was, above and 
beyond, the show’s highlight. The 
Player bounced about the stage 
with unrelenting energy, weav- 
ing words of wisdom and world 
truth into her humorist dialogue. 
Sucher’s comedic timing was im- 
peccable, her diction clear and her 
physical endeavors awesome. 

When the Players took the 
stage, the play not only sped up, 
but it also took on a life of its 
own, commanding interest and 
attention from the audience. In 
fact, Sucher’s overall spunk and 
fresh interpretation kept the 
show from being dragged down. 

Alfieri’s performance as Ros- 
encrantz was also spot-on. He 
was funny at the right times, and 
endearing at others, as he oscil- 
lated from blissful to befuddled 
to betrayed with believable, em- 
pathetic turns. The audience felt 
his pain and fear, and slipped 
into his muddled mind. 

Unfortunately, Alfieri’s Ros- 
encrantz highlighted the play’s 
biggest failing: Guildenstern 
himself. Daly’s performance as 
Guildenstern was distracting, 
‘anxious, irksome and forced, 
leaving lines with heavy over- 
tones and dragging down the 
play’s possible overall success. _ 

It is difficult to say whether or 
not Daly’s odd performance as 
Guildenstern was the fault of the 
director or the actor herself. As 


the authoritative comrade of the 


duo, Guildenstern’s dialogue is 
always deep on the assertive and 
lighton the humor. 

However, Daly’s delivery 
seemed to fall victim to the Emma 
Watson syndrome. Her intensity 
went overboard, and at times bor- 


dered on hostile. It is possible that 
the gender reversal is somehow 
responsible for this, as the male 
Guildenstern is typically por- 
trayed by a male actor. 

While it is not usually pro- 
ductive — and is in fact often 
destructive — to blame stereo- 
typical gender roles on a bad per- 
formance, Daly’s Guildenstern 
may have seemed less harpy and 
more commanding had its actor 
been a man. 

This is not to say that Daly is 
necessarily a poor actor. In fact, 
her facial expressions, contorted 
and confused at perfect intervals, 
suggested that she had a promis- 
ing grasp of her character, and that 
she was well-immersed in Guil- 
denstern’s fictional mental state. 

The issue, rather, was that 
she somehow did not manage 
to fit the role. Gender-bending 
works when it is executed prop- 
erly, especially when the char- 
acter is androgynous, as is the 
case with Sucher’s Player. 

While there were moments in 
which Daly clearly overacted, much 
of the performance seemed to sug- 
gest that she was miscast instead. 

Of course, the issue could be 
rooted in the essence of the char- 


_ acter itself. Where Rosencrantz 


is humorous and, at times, ador- 
able, Guildenstern is demand- 
ing and self-important. This, too, 
could contribute to the uncom- 
fortable impression with which 
Guildenstern leaves the audi- 
ence. . 

Rosencrantz & Guildenstern Are 
Dead is a difficult play taken as a 
whole. It tackles a potpourri of 
complex concepts and ideas, all the 
while keeping in line with Shake- 
speare’s original play and main- 
taining a stifled sense of reality. 

‘While the JHUT  produc- 


tion is certainly worth a look, 


there is no question that audi- 
ence members must approach 
the material with the clearest 
minds possible in order to glean 
the full effect. 


tered in the middle. This, then, is 
the inside of Deitch’s head and so 
this panorama reflects what De- 
itch called “the insane logic tying 
all of my stories together.” 

The graphic novel’s narrative 
is occasionally difficult to fol- 
low. It is at some point taken over 
by Waldo the Cat, who gives his 
own spin on the story. At this 
point, the narrative becomes con- 
fused and difficult to follow. Wal- 
do goes on many tangents and 
becomes involved in subplots. 
When taken in the larger con- 
text of the plot, however, it seems 
clear how Waldo is a useful char- 
acter in the story. Waldo the de- 
mon cat is to Deitch as Froggy 
the Gremlin, a key character of 
the kids show, had once been to 
Smilin’ Ed. As Deitch often al- 
lows Waldo to take over stories 
and command his own plot lines, 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
Editor-in-Chief 


On Saturday night, the bowels 
of Mason Hall, normally desert- 
ed after hours, emanated loud 
techno music and spilled over 
with students and other people 
attending the Underground 
Dance Party. 

Once you entered the narrow- 
ing opening that is the entrance 
to Mason Hall garage, you could 
just follow the music, lower and 
lower, like a dog sniffing out his 
favortie biscuit treats. 

You would squeeze down by 
the other people heading up the 
stairs, daring to stand straight, as 
people were circulating both in 
and out of the garage. 

Each level had pockets of stu- 
dents spilling into the empty, ee- 
rie garages until you hit the bot- 
tom. 

Before you could enter the 
“dance” floor, you had to pass the 
SAFE guards first, who checked 
bags for alcohol and other sub- 
stances. 

The underbelly of ‘Mason 
Hall, which is home to ‘the ad- 
missions department, among 
other things, was transformed 
into a fledgling underground 
dance party housing almost 
1,000 people. : 

The fabled Baltimore under- 
ground .warehouse and club 
music scene had finally reached 
the Homewood campus — with 
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Froggy performed a similar role 
for Ed. Froggy was best known 
for interrupting scenes and skits, 
and playing the part of the mis- | 
chievous prankster who often 
victimized Ed. 

According to Deitch, the re- 
search the Smilin’ Ed project 
required was difficult and filled 
with many dead ends. But, he 
said, the “mystery that seems to 
surround the man, that is a key 
thing that drew me to him as 
subject matter.” 

Deitch next discussed his pre- 
vious publication, a collabora- 
tion with his brothers Seth and 
Simon, called Deitch’s Pictorama. 
He focused particularly on “The 
Sunshine Girl’, the last story in | 
the book. This story tells of the | 
journey of brother and sister Sid 
and Ellie and their adventures in 

See DEITCH, Pace B4 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Hopkins students gathered in the P3 level of the Decker Garage for a hyped up, HOP-sponsored rave party last Friday. 


Garage dance party falls short of expectations 


the supervision of SAFE, of 
course. 

Student DJs served as the 
three opening acts. The opening 
performers were Surgical (soph- 
omores Jai Lakhanpal and Royce 
Swanson), Fishfood (freshman 
Alex Fisher).and K Deluxe (senior 
Keenan Walker) on the musical 
bracket 

The idea of Hopkins students 
opening for legendary Baltimore 
club founding father Scottie B 
seemed to be a presumptuous 
but tempting idea. 

Lakhanpal, who was part of 


the opening act, For once, 
said, “It was music was able 
nice to have Our job was to get to unify all 
something that - types of Hop- 
was more inter- the party started and kins _ students - 


active with the 


audience”. idea of such an 
“Our job everyone started event could. 

was to get the : But though 
party started chanting our name. the anticipation 
and when we —_ for the part 

finished, —_ ev- Jal LAKHANPAL, was Cane 
eryone started SOPHOMORE ened by the 
chanting our g announcement 
name.” ‘ of the “under- 


The ambiance of ‘the dance 
party was almost perfect. 

Students were wearing the 
glow sticks, and the winding 
pathway downstairs built the an- 
ticipation of the actual party. Not 
only Hopkins students were in 
attendance. 
_ The fact that something fun 
was actually taking place on 


Spring 
Fair band 
talks DIY 


SUCCESS 


By SARAH HERSH 
Stall Writer 


Last Friday, Time Columns, 
a two-man band comprised of 
Joe Benny and Hopkins junior 
Kenny Eaton, opened the Spring 
Fair Concert. Playing their set be- 
fore Forever the Sickest Kids and 
State Radio took the stage, Time 
Columns showed off their “math 
rock” to a crowd of about 500. 

In an e-mail to The News-Letter, 
Eaton wrote that Time Columns’ 
music is “melodic math. It’s not 
strictly rhythmic. We also have 
a nice and accessible melodic 
context, so [our music] is double- 
pronged.” 

Eaton and Benny are child- 
hood friends and share a long 
musical history. 

“Joe and I have been playing 
together for eight years now. We 
met in jazz band freshman year 
of high school, and we’ve been 
playing together ever since,” Ea- 
ton wrote. 

After the two got fed up with 
the drama that goes along with 
being in a band, they decided to 
branch off in early 2009 to start 
Time Columns. 

“We found out about all these 
things called loopers that we use 
live. It allows the two-man band to 
break out of its shell/” Eaton said. 

“Tt lets you sound like more 
than two people. [Joe and I| were 
best friends and we love playing 
together so said, ‘Why don’t we 


when we finished, 


SeE TIME COLUMNS, Pace B5 


Homewood was foreign, excit- 
ing and intrepid at the same 
time. 

It would have been a totally 
underground experience if it 
had not been sponsored by the 
University. 

However, for most of the so- 
ber types, the party was nothing 
less than an overblown fraternity 
party. 

The Underground Dance Par- 
ty was probably the school-spon- 
sored event that garnered the 
most interest (other than Home- 
coming’s lacrosse game). 


— or at least the 


ground” aesthetic, there were 
still numerous reasons why the 
dance party was nothing more 
than fledgling. 

The idea was visionary. The 
garage was transformed to some- 
thing, well, semi-legitimate, with 
its black lights and booming, 
clashing music. 

See UNDERGROUND, Pace B5 
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By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Staff Writer 


As students milled around the 
Spring Fair arts and crafts stands 
on the Lower Quad, a quieter 
group gathered by the marble 
steps of the library, for the sec- 
ond in a series of fiction and po- 
etry readings sponsored by the 
Undergraduate Readings Society 
and Friends of the University Li- 
braries. 

Held last Friday, the reading 
drew a small crowd and includ- 
ed a selection of short stories and 
poetry by four Writing Seminars 
majors. 

Based on the graduate student 
readings that were held at the 
former Den by the Writing Semi- 
nars Department, this new read- 
ing series, started by juniors Mac 
Schwerin and Doug Ross, caters 
strictly to undergraduates who 
are interested in sharing their 
creations. 

What began as a casual meet- 
ing of words and beers at Schwer- 
in’s apartment has turned into a 
public installment that now hap- 
pens every Friday behind the li- 
brary. 

The first reader was sopho- 
more Kelsey Miller, who read a 
selection of poems that she de- 
scribed as stylistic imitations 
of a variety of poets. The Writ- 
ing Seminars major began with 
“Serving,” a piece about her ex- 
perience as a waitress. 

Though Miller, who is also the 
Copy Editor for The News-Letter, 
painted a scene of beer-stained 
fingers, cigarette breaks, weary 


ARTIST 


Matt Pond PA 


ALBUM 


The Dark Leaves 


LABEL 


Altitude 
RELEASED 


April 6, 2010 


The Dark Leaves, Matt Pond 
PA’s eighth and most recent 
studio album, is an unener- 
getic compilation of music 
that sounds more or less like 
blander versions of earlier 
tracks. The Matt Pond-fronted 
indie group from Pennsylva- 
nia, which submerged into the 
mainstream with 2005's Several 
Arrows Later, has always relied 
on sweet lyrics and soft tones 
to market its material. 

However, the band man- 
aged, for the most part, to 

- avoid sinking into cloying 
clichés with maintained liveli- 
ness in tracks like “Brooklyn 
Stars” and “Several Arrows 


Later”. The 
Dark Leaves, 
on the other 
hand, © lacks 


that liveliness 
to a fault, re- 
sulting in an 
album that is 
at once unin- 
teresting and 


underwhelm- 
ing. 
Th Dark 


smiles and cold-food complaints 
— the run-down life of a serv- 
ing girl — the words also carried 
an undertone of rebellion and 
hushed competition 

Her quiet and focused man- 
ner of reading contrasted with 
poem's lines of unexpectedly 
snarky dialogue, like “Hon, just 
the rules, you know that’... 
‘Yeah, f--k him.” The description 
of the other restaurant manager, 
the “old b---h with a lemon in 
her mouth,” drew smirks from 
crowd. 

Miller’s last piece, “Starting 
Over,” was similarly heavy on 
the sensory images, with loaded 
phrases like “knuckle  aorta- 
wrapped” and “sunset poly- 
graphs” flowing out one after the 
other. 

Following Miller’s reading 
was Writing Seminars major 
Schwerin, who read a short story 
called “House of Atreus,” which 
was a strange mix of college stu- 
dent nymphomania, casual drug 


consumption, forgotten trans- 
gressions and Latin. 
Schwerin’s protagonist, we 


learn, is a chauvinistic, obsessive 
and self-absorbed guy who has 
gone through the typical motions 
of sexual conquest and heavy 
drinking that most students dis- 
cover in college, and is now run 
down. 

Reflecting on his condition 
in retrospect, the narrator talks 
of Alana, with her “big tits and 
birthing hips,” diagrams of so- 
rority girl lays, and waking up to 
unfamiliar scratches and empty 
beer cans. 


album. It lacks the zing of other 
Matt Pond PA hits, like “Hal- 
loween” and “The Trees and the 
Wild.” 

“Brooklyn Fawn,” the sixth 
track on The Dark Leaves, is easily 
the album’s weakest. It capitalizes 
on the band’s tendency to reference 
the hip New York City borough in 
song titles and content — in ad- 
dition, it plays off of the album's 
eighth track, “Winter Fawn.” 

Regardless, “Brooklyn Fawn” 
is a sleepy, mired song that chugs 
along with a tired melody and 
syrupy lyrics. Overall, the track 
is tedious and unpleasant, a nau- 
seating addition to the album’s 
already lame repertoire. 

The Dark Leaves is not an atro- 
cious album, but it isn’t par- 
ticularly good, either, which is a 
disappointment, considering the 
success of some of Matt Pond PA’s 
earlier albums. 

There is nothing tangible that 
draws a listener in, and there are 
few tracks that offer anything 
other than pleasant melody and 
soothing background music. The 
Dark Leaves is missing enthusi- 
asm and oomph — and more 
importantly, nothing about the al- 
bum suggests any sort of musical 

sais growth or evolu- 
tion. 

Each track 
™ seems like a less 
remarkable dop- 
pelganger of 
some other Matt 
Pond PA song. It 
seems, frankly, 
that there is little 
point in listen- 
ing to the album 
as a whole. One 


Leaves opens with the steady song, after all, will easily give 
thythm of “Starting,” a fairly away the lack of intrigue and 
smooth little ditty that chimes _ originality in the end. 


along to soft drums and peace- 
ful melody. The song is nice 
enough, a sweet start to an al- 
bum, but its lyrics are stagnant, 
and it isn’t particularly interest- 
ing or remarkable. 


— Rebecca Fishbein 
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hiction and poetry reading showcases undergrad talent 


While Schwer- 
in’s reading style 


was fluid, and 
the story itself 
had several in- 
teresting self- 
contained pas- 


sages, it was a bit 
difficult to follow 
with its longer 
word length and 
temporal switch- 
es. 

Up next was 
junior Austin 
Tally, who read a 
series of poems 
that incorporated 
elements of the 
natural. 

Speaking 
calmly with his 
hand in his pock- 
et, as if he were 


addressing an 
individual, Tally 
introduced his 


poem “For G.M.” 
as memories from his time work- 
ing on a peach farm. 

His slow and laid back tone 
fit with the cadence of the poem, 
as it talked of leathery faces and 
fields of tomorrow’s peaches. 

Another notable poem was 
“Outside,” with simple lines like 
“just a black bag/tossed up from 
the street/and caught by the 
breeze,” which were reminiscent 
of William Carlos Williams. 

The last reader was senior 
Suzanne Gold, reading a piece- 
in-progress with the working 
title, “The. Georgette Story,” 
which dealt with the narrator — 


Georgette — and her peculiar 
imagined obligation to live like 
the boy that her parents never 
had. 

Less serious and more curious 
than the previous pieces, Gold’s 
story stood out with its comical 
characters and tone. 

The narrator was funny, tell- 
ing us about her persona switch 
from girl Georgette to the mon- 
ocle-sporting Sherlock Holmes- 
type George. 

Gold, reading with a stron- 
ger voice than the others, was 
entertaining in her delivery. She 
maintained the audience's at- 
tention while she talked about 


NEW VIBRATIONS 


ARTIST 


Gogol Bordello 


ALBUM 
Trans-Continental 
Hustle 


LABEL 


American 
RELEASED 


April 27, 2010 


Perhaps since the deaths of 
Jimi Hendrix, Jim Morrison and 
Janis Joplin, there has been a 
movement by some to declare 
that rock music is dead. 

From a commercial stand- 
point there has been more and 
more evidence over the last sev- 
eral decades, such as declining 
radio play, declining album sales 
and loss of tour revenue, to sup- 
port this theory. 

New York City band Gogol Bor- 
dello, however, defies rock’s pre- 
mature, presumed death. 

With the emergence of rap and 
hip-hop, there is now more cross- 
genre competition for the same 
target audience of consumers. 

Magazines like Rolling Stone, 
which have traditionally been 
based around serious musical 
journalism, have degraded into 
nothing more than musical ver- 
sions of OK! 

(The cast of Fox’s Glee has re- 
cently graced the cover). 

This seems to point to a logi- 


“Specks,” the album’s third 
track, is as dull as the first, a 
smoggy song with the same 
type of folksy, too-sweet style 
as featured on the rest of The 
Dark Leaves. 

The Dark Leaves’ best track 
is it’s fourth, “Remains,” a 
pounding song about — what 

_ else-love and heartbreak. The 
__ lyrics are awful, spewing lines 
like “This is not how I want to 
_be forgotten/This is not how I | 
want to leave remains,” but the 
percussion work is solid and} Kate Nash has certainly pro- 
_the background guitar hooks | gressed from the days of the 

_ are haunting and steady. “Re- | peppy “Merry Happy” and the 
_ mains” is still missing most | deliciously repetitive “Pumpkin 
__ of what made old Matt Pond | Soup.” In her second LP, My Best 
_ PA songs memorable, but it’s | Friend is You, Nash proves that 
__a fun and easy listen, and re- | she has a lot more to say than 


Kate Nash 


: ALBUM 


ly Best Friend Is You 


LABEL 


Polydor 


~ RELEASED 


April 19, 2010 


-frains from coming off as too she did in her first album, Made 
saccharine overall. | of Bricks, = 
“Sparrows,” the album’s| Channeling a mix of Motown 


ff- | departs from her original sound, 
| which has been compared to Lily 


be Se 


RAT be 


ieee tenet ee nema 


cal conclusion. Is rock and roll 
in fact a dying genre? Those 


Allen. While the two British sing- 
ers were hailed for their snarky 
commentary on_ relationships, 
Allen succeeded in that she was 
the first of the two to put forth 
an LP. By leaving her old sound 
behind, Nash now attempts to 
create a different sort of name for 
herself. 

Unlike the first album, which 
was easy to swallow and put on 
repeat, these tracks aren’t quite 
go-to tracks to put pep in your 
step. Opener “Paris” will delight 
old fans, much like single “Do- 
Wah-Doo.” Bouncy beats and up- 
lifting music coupled with lyrics 
like “I will think of a thousand 
ways that I can hurt you” (“Kiss 
That Grrrl’) and “Well I think 
she’s a bitch” (“Do-Wah-Doo”) 


create an appealing mix of cat- 


tiness and playfulness that gar- 
nered her comparison to Allen. 
However, from tracks like this, 
Nash then transitions into heavi- 
er songs. “Do You Want to Share 
the Guilt?” starts slowly, with the 


strum of a guitar, and segues into 


, 


ba were 


ah eessinamp finch adn eno ttle rt wads ai a aie 


who would contend the very 
premise of such a question 
point to the plethora of young, 
new bands that have come up 
within the last decade. 

These bands might not have 
the album sales of Kanye or U2, 
and they don’t sell out Madi- 
son Square Garden night after 
night, but that is not to say that 
the music they produce is not 
just as enjoyable as anything 
else being recorded today. 

Gogol Bordello is one such 
band. Formed just over a decade 
ago, the nine-member ensemble 
plays a warped, psychedelic 
breed of folk rock. 

Much of the inspiration for 
the music comes from classical 
Gypsy music — the group’s first 


name is lifted from the famous 


Russo-Ukrainian writer Nikolai 
Gogol, who burned the manu- 
scripts for his last book in a fit of 
madness — along with overdubs 
of punk and new wave. 

Gogol Bordello’s lead singer 
and frontman, Eugene Hiitz, is 
a tall, bony man with long dark 
hair and a moustache, reminis- 
cent of a Russian revolutionary 
circa 1917. 

At concerts, he whirls like 
a dervish onstage, clothed in 
assorted odds and ends that 
looked as if they were haphaz- 
ardly picked up from a Salva- 
tion Army store. : 

He is armed with a nylon 
string guitar and a raspy, gut- 
tural voice. 

His right-hand man is the 
fiddle-playing Sergey Ryabtsev 
who at the age of 52 is still a 
force to be reckoned with. 

Gogol Bordello’s latest album 
is Trans-Continental Hustle. Pro- 


the initially off-putting line “Bar- 
beque food is good.” However, 
as she’s done in the past with 
songs like “Birds,” her lyrics take 
a narrative turn, and as the mu- 


~ COURTESY OF HANNAH SPANGLER 


Junior Mac Schwerin introduces the Undergraduate Reading Society fiction and poetry reading. | 


Georgette’s acceptance by a 
group of similarly misnamed 
and displaced café haunters — 
in particular, Weavil, who was 
the “old lady” to Georgette’s “old 
man.” She ended her reading to 
a round of polite applause and 
scattered hoots. 

Last week’s reading offered a 
relaxing lull within the bustle of 
Spring Fair and featured an en- | 
joyable and overall modest selec- | 
tion of readers, who displayed an 
interesting mix of creativity. 

The Undergraduate Reading 
Society meets again on Friday for 
a third fiction and poetry read- 


ing. 


duced by the acclaimed Rick 
Rubin, who has worked with 
artists ranging from Run DMC 
to Johnny Cash, the record con- 
tinues the group’s legacy of 
gypsy punk. It also draws new 
inspiration from Brazilian music 
and culture. Htitz has lived for 
the past several years in Brazil 
and has commented that the al- 
bum was influenced both lyri- 
cally and musically by his newly 
adopted home. 

Throughout all 13 tracks 
there is an upbeat consistency 
to the music. 

With jangling guitars and 
foot stomping choruses the mu- 
sic has the abil- 


Cartoonist 
Deitch delves 
into comic 
inspiration 


DEITCH, From B3 

bottle cap collecting that even- 
tually lead them to the discov- 
ery of their long-lost uncle. This 
plot line, modeled after the 
traditional “Nancy Drew” and 
“Hardy Boys” style mystery, is 
highly cha racteristic of Deitch’s 
style. Th rough twisted subplots 
and historical fabrication, the 
plot is eventually brought to- 
gether, though in a disconcert- 
ing, Way. , 

Deitch’s current project is a 
continuation on the character 
Ellie from “The Sunshine Girl” 
and follows her into her adult 
life. The emerging plot of this 
book was especially difficult 
to follow, as it seemed that this 
volume has become particular- 
ly convoluted by the presence 
of recurring, characters and an 
overabundance of historical 
fabrications and plot complica- 
tions. 

Overall, Deitch’s presenta- 
tion proved to be an in-depth 
and thorough review of his art, 
and so touched on many of the 
key notes of his work. 

‘Because of the large volume 
of art discussed and presented, 
the audience was given the fla- 
vor of Deitch’s work in a short 
period of time. 


acoustic guitar and wheez- 
ing accordion, it too pushes 
a message of an ugly, dark 
future, with Hutz singing, 
“When the universes collide 
/son don’t get caught on the 
wrong side.” 

It slowly builds into an al- 
most dirge-like march, with 
each instrument slowly be- 
ing blended into the mix as 
the song progresses.” ETE 

The one complaint that 
might be raised about this 
album is that the songs all 
sound strikingly similar. 

Although the best ones 
obviously move to the fore- 
ground, it is 


ity to be both 
catchy and 
slightly uncon- 
ventional at 
the same time. 
Two songs that 
stand out in 
particular are 
“Immigrania- 
da (We Comin’ 
Rougher)” and 


FRams.comee 
TEAS 


sometimes 
hard to distin- 
guish between 
different tracks 
as they all 
seem to have 
the same basic 
folk structure, 


and Hiitz’s 
voice, while 
distinctive, is 


“When — Uni- 
verses Collide”. 

Starting with a quiet, jazzy 
beat, “Immigraniada” quickly 
erupts into a fast-paced rock 
song, half proto-Ramones and 
half campfire sing-a-long. Ref- 
erencing Kafka and “corridors 
full of teargas”, Htitz sings of a 
dystopic society bent upon its 
own destruction. 

Dabbled with searing gui- 
tar riff and accordion licks, it is 
quite possibly the best song on 
the album. : 

“When Universes Collide” 
follows on the heels of “Im- 
migraniada” and acts as an 
excellent counterpoint to its 
predecessors’ brash, pounding 
sound. i 

Slower, with a pedantic 


hausting and overbearing. 

The second track that may have 
an alienating effect on listeners is 
“Mansion Song.” Nash speaks her 
poetic lyrics with 


sic picks up its 
pace, so does the 
story. From seem- 
ingly silly lyrics, 
Nash has crafted 
a complex look 
at an individual's 
psyche, progress- 


ing to yelling 
lines like “I feel 
like ... shout- 


ing out because I 
have something 
to say.” 
The next track, “I Just Love You 
More” is one of two tracks which 
depart from Nash’s previous style 


- entirely. With the wail of the guitar 
and a shrill scream from her throat, - 
Nash's repetition of the titular 


phrase sounds much like Karen O's 
vocals from Fever to Tell. Her vocals 


escalate with the music into a loud 
declaration of her love, at once ex 


é 


Ce 


feminist and pop 
culture referenc- 
‘es Over a quiet, 
unsettling back 
track. She says 
phrases like “I 
want to be f----ed 
and then rolled 
over/because 
I’m an indepen- 


not particular- 
ly versatile. 

Gogol Bordello is one of 
the strongest reasons to still 
believe that the vitality and 
spirit of rock and roll is alive 
and healthy. 

Although as a genre it 
may never have the dominat- 
ing chart presence and ticket 
sales that it once did, Gogol 
Bordello is living proof the 
music has lost none of its in- 
tegrity or originality. 

On Trans-Continental Hus- 
tle, Gogol Bordello proves 
once again, with its eccentric 
mix of Gypsy-inspired folk 
and punk rock, that rock and 
roll is alive and kicking. 


— Nathan Risinger 


sounds a bit like Kimya Daw- 
son with better vocals. The 
tempo switches constantly 
and unreliably but creates an 
ultimately enjoyable track. 
While old Nash fans might 
be looking for the simply 
sweet stylings of her previous 
works, it shouldn't come as a 


complete surprise that Nash - 


has been searching for and 
developing a new style. Her 
EP with “Caroline’s a Victim” 
was one of the first indicators 
of her departure from the Lily 


dent woman of Allen-esque snark 

bes ¥ POPs 
the 21st century” While My Best Friend Is You 
and eventu- 


ally transitions into a percussion- — 


based song and chant. 

However, from such a non- 
traditional Nash track, she loops 
right back into her old style with 
“Early Christmas Present” and 
“Later On.” . 

“Take Me to A Higher Plane” 
is a song sure to raise a listener 
heart rate, with its mix of sing- 


ing, talking and chanting that — 


is not perfect in its composi- 
tion, its jumpiness and edgi- 


BS Ee Se ia ee Wea gen an ag PG Mp ORE a TTR) ect Ph iareG T= gt ee 


ness, combined with Nash's _ 


endearing vocals, still proves 
to be a worthwhile listen. 
Nash may not have complete 

decided how she 
forth her music. 
she certainly 
wantstosay, on 


me 


e wants to put 
Knows what she 


= 
so 
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TIME COLUMNS, From B3 
have to rely on other people.” 
The band rele ased their EP. 


ounriseinthesea, last December on 


My stery Ton Records, their self- 
produced record label, whose 
name is a clever play on “Mr. Ea- 
ton.” 


Although the record label’s 
name has a distinct back story, 
the band name doesn’t. Eaton 


claimed that “it really came out 
of nowhere.” 

“Back in one of our old bands, 
called Mahalo and Goodnight, 
we had a song called ‘You Still 
have Time (Columns)! | thought 
it sounded cool, and it related to 
our music because we have a lot 
with time signatures and time and 
rhythm. We threw the name out 
there and it kind of stuck,” 
said. 

Though Mystery Ton Records 
has mainly worked with Time 
Columns, they also released Ea- 
ton’s solo classical album a year 
and a half ago. The album was 
Eaton’s successful application to 
the Peabody Institute. 

After being accepted to the dou- 
ble degree program with Peabody, 
Eaton soon “realized that was ab- 
solutely insane.” He dropped the 
music major to pursue political sci- 
ence as a back-up. 

While music is his passion, Ea- 
ton plans to become a teacher if 
he’s unable to make a career out of 
the band. 

“My goal has always been to 
make enough money to sustain 
myself.’ I’m not really into the 
whole being a rock star thing,” 
Eaton wrote. 

“My ultimate goal would be 
to acquire lots of musical equip- 
ment, you know, studio space, re- 
cording equipment, instruments 
and all that kind of stuff, and 
then just live very poor.” 

This attitude, and Eaton’s suc- 
cess creating his own label, is 
congruent with the band’s do-it- 
yourself efforts. 


Eaton 


Seeing the XX perform on 
stage at Sonar last Friday en- 
hanced one’s appreciation of the 
band and their approach to mu- 
sic, The three-man band from 
London took on an interesting 
minimalist style that managed to 
make mellow music into memo- 


was the opener. 
The band me 
a on synt 
ae roomie fedioad 
singing. 

The standout thing about 
them was that during the chorus 
or rising action of the song, the 
female vocalist would go over to 
her own synth and move faders 
up and down to create another 
layer of beat to match her sing- 
ing, which was cool. x: 

The music itself was under- 
whelming, and I’m not about to 
rush off to iTunes forthem. 

_ Then the XX came out. Female 
ead vocal, Romy Madley Croft, 

: pha ly Tne 


The XX 


“We wanted to skip the whole 
record label ball game and just 
make it our own,” he wrote. 

“We do all the distribution 
and marketing ourselves. We re- 
corded it all ourselves. Now we 
can focus on what's important — 
making the music, and not nec- 
essarily the business hassles of 
having somebody else have con- 
trol over your music.” 

This DIY attitude is easy to 
maintain because each member 
handles different aspects of the 
band. For instance, Benny is in 
charge of the recording while Ea- 
ton maintains the business end. 


“My drummer has a profes- | 


sional studio in his basement and 
he went to school to be a record- 
ing engineer,” Eaton wrote. 

“His main push is recording, 
so he owns tens of thousands of 
dollars worth of recording equip- 
ment and we record everything 
ourselves,” 

“I handle all the promotions 
and the distributions so we don’t 
really see a need for doing the 
whole record label kind of thing. 
So really our goal right now is 
to just keep on touring like we 
have been and just get the name 


| continued to arrive, 


out there so we can just have fun | 


and make the music that makes 
people happy.” 

Eaton added that they enjoyed 
playing at Spring Fair last Friday 
night. 


“(Playing Spring Fair] is 


definitely a good step for us to | 


snowball this . . . We'll kind of 
roll with the publicity. Basically, 
more people are listening to us, 
so that’s a good thing.” 

With their Sunriseinthesea EP 
as one of the top selling Math 
Rock artists on www.CDRock. 
com, Time Columns continues to 
play, with a tour of the East Coast 
planned for this summer. 

They will be featured in an 
independent documentary as 
they record their upcoming full- 
length album in June. 


well-known “Intro” and blind- 
ing white lights shone into the 
audience. Then, they played 
their 2009 single “Crystalised,” 
which was easily the highlight 
of the show. The band com- 
manded the stage thoroughly, 
and when they got to the cho- 


Bean walk ae eae 

one can wa 4 

away humming. Last Week live along with 
Class Actress them. 


The lighting 
was such that 
only the mem- 
ber singing was _ illuminated, 
while the others fell into darker 
tones of ambient light. 

One interesting thing about 
seeing them live was that it add- 
ed to the listener’s appreciation 
of the instrumental interludes, 
which was accompanied by 
amazing light displays and al- 
lowed one to feel the complexity 
of sound that the songs’ unique — 
reverb provided, as in te pe of 
“Night Time,” 2 

In the middle of songs and 


Last week the London dream pop band, the XX, played a mellow set of songs from their latest album at Sonar. 


there. 
COURTESY OF WWW.THEMEWBOX.COM It was a 
free, school- 
sponsored 

band had a cymbal outin the cen- | party. 
ter of the stage. Everyone stopped Students 
playing, and a strobe light went | considered it 
on. The bassist grabbed drum- | to be BYOB as 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Time Columns discusses Greek Night sparks interest in Hellenic culture 
business and math rock 


By DOYEUN KIM 
For The News Letter 


In the midst of last week’s 
Spring Fair festivities, the Hel- 
lenic Students Association (HSA) 
hosted the first annual Greek 
Night last Saturday, bringing a 
taste of the Mediterranean to the 
Hopkins community. 

An estimated 250 people par- 
ticipated in the cultural celebra- 
tion held at the Charles Com- 
mons Ballroom. 

Drawn by word of mouth and 
Facebook promotion, a long line 
of guests formed before the doors 
opened, anticipating “the finest 
of Greek cuisine,” as promised 
by the event description. 

The guests were greeted with 
traditional Greek music and the 
aroma of roasted meat distinct 
to Greektown’s Zorba’s Restau- 
rant. 

Indeed some of Zorba’s fin- 
est — lamb chops, roasted pork, 
Greek salad and tzatziki — were 
served by the friendly members 
of the HSA. 

However, within the first half 
hour, many were left without 
tzatziki or pita bread, and the 
salad, which had a generous mix 
of purple olives and feta cheese, 
was running out. As more guests 
the HSA 
placed a second order with Zor- 
ba’s. 

Meanwhile, following a warm 
welcome address by the HSA, a 
live belly dancing show drew the 
crowd’s attention. Hopkins se- 
nior Ouranitsa Abbas, who also 
performed at last year’s Turkish 
Night, wove her way around the 
guests’ tables in her white belly 
dancing costume. 

As the crowd clapped along, 
Abbas kept her hip movements 
alive as she balanced a tray of 
lighted candles on her head. She 
danced with apparent ease and 
displayed an alluring show- 
manship, connecting with the 
crowd. 

Though the food was late in 
arriving, some stayed on after 
the belly dancing and joined 


a dancing train that snaked 
around the ballroom as tradi- 
tional music washed over the 
venue with Greek nostalgia. 

The Greek students of the 
HSA, dressed in blue shirts, 
linked arms with the guests and 
sang along to the songs from 
their home country. 

“We were really happy with 
the event,” Alexander Nathan, 
HSA vice president, said. “There 
is a lot of excitement right now 
within the club, since it is the first 
time something like this hap- 
pened. I definitely think that the 
growing number of Greek stu- 
dents coming to Hopkins gave a 
new spirit to the club.” 

The HSA this year has not 
only seen a growth in member- 
ship but has also had a turning 
point with a reorganization of its 
board of directors. 

With junior Alexandros A fthi- 
nos as president, Vice Presidents 
Marilyn Stasinopoulos and A\I- 
exander Nathan, Treasurer Tim 
Youtsos and Executive Secretary 
George Petrocheilos at the helm, 
the club is steering towards be- 
ing .a more. active presence on 


UNDERGROUND, From B3 
T-shirts and glow sticks 
were handed out before the 
party (in the typical black T- 
shirt with neon colors that’s all 
the rage on campus nowadays), 
although there were no T-shirts 
handed out at 
the site itself. 
The ele- 
ments for suc- 
cess were all 


sticks and began to violently | long as they 


campus and in the Baltimore 
community. 

According to Nathan, the HSA 
is planning community service 
projects in the fall in collabora- 
tion with Greektown CDC, an 
organization responsible for re- 
vitalizing the Greektown area in 
Baltimore. Some club members 
have already helped with clean- 
ups in the community this past 
semester. 

The club will also be collabo- 
rating with the classics depart- 
ment next semester to organize 
guided tours in the newly opened 
Gilman Hall, where a collection 
of ancient Greek artifacts will be 
exhibited. 

Among other projects that 
are being launched, a series of 
lectures hosted by the HSA, the 
Hellenic Science Series, is just 
gearing up. 

The first lecture was given 
last week by George Dimopou- 
los, an associate professor at 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health and Malaria Research 
Institute, on engineering mos- 
quito resistance to human 
pathogens. 


ally resonated in the garage, and 
there were only a few enthused 
people really “raving.” 

People circulated the party 
within a half hour. There was not 
much else around except the mu- 
sic, which one could hardly hear. 


bee had 


COURTESY OF DOYEUN KIM 
Members of the Hellenic Students Association served lamb chops, roasted pork and salad at the first annual Greek Night. 


“There is no doubt that this is 
the first time the club is so active 
on campus,” Nathan said. 

While the club is mostly 
composed of undergraduate 
students, Nathan said that one 
of the club’s goals is to extend 
its activity beyond the Home- 
wood campus and to connect 
as many Greeks as possible, in- 
cluding those in the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical Institutions and 
Greektown. 

The first Greek Night seems 
to have been a mere taste of 
what is to come. The popularity 
of the traditional Greek food at 
the event has confirmed it as a 
positive beginning, as the HSA 
promises a wider variety of 
events in the future to engage 
the Hopkins community in a 
greater exploration of Hellenic 
culture. 

Having attracted a_ siz- 
able crowd at this first annual 
event, the second Greek Night 
is scheduled for next spring. 
Meanwhile, depending on 

funding, the HSA will be brew- 
ing other social events begin- 
ning this coming fall. 


No rave reviews jor dance party 


HOP-sponsored Underground Party lacked energy and loud music 


The lights flipped on without 
warning. The feeling of finally 
seeing the person you danced 
with at the “rave” was akin to 
the feeling of “last call” at The 
Den. 

It was just too much too 
soon when 
one realized 
the Navy boy 
that had been 
glowing in 
the blacklight 
moments 
ago was just 
someone one 
would never 
care to look at 
again in fluo- 
rescent light- 


ing. 

jump and beat the cymbal in the | ditched their Tn short, 
stilted motion that the strobe cre- | drinks before the idea of an 
ated. entering the underground 

For the song “Fantasy,” Sim | dance floor dance party 
‘walked over to the drum pad | on level P3. was _interest- 
and pressed a button. A wave of It took ing. 
bass erupted so loud that it shook | place in a ga- However, 
‘Sonar, and dust fell from the ceil- | rage. the event 
ing. ‘ How much could have 

The bassist and drummer] more  Balti- had more 
were visibly shocked and every- | more _club- glow _ sticks, 
thing was silent for a moment. | inspired can more music 
Then when everyone started | you get? and more en- 
cheering, Sim laughed and start- However, ergy. 
ed the song. the central Account- 

One of the best moments of | idea of it all, DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR ing for the 
the show was the encore. The | the music, A partygoer outfitted with a pair of glasses and a necklace made of glowsticks. Many other crowd, cater- 
XX left the stage after their set | was still lack- _ attendees received glowstick necklaces and other rave-related paraphernalia for the party. ing more to 
and shouts of “One more song!” | ing. the event it- 


_ with ae as chorus | that ev- 


The sounds blended into each 
other in an uninspired hip house 
monotone. 

The repetitive beats, the 
trademark of the electronic-type 
groups that the event featured, 
were great for the first five min- 
utes until one realized that the 
DJs had nothing else to offer. 


filled the air. After five minutes 
the band came back out, smiled, 

and the back of the stage lit up 
with pulsing points of ewhite 
light. 
They started to play “Stars, Nae 
which was an excellent end song 


B ts. “ 


to do with artist talent, though 
hopefully most of it could be at- 
tributed to the horrible acoustics 
of the garage. 

One could not really hear 
much more than the pipet tone 
of the music. 

Nothing above the rue re- 


> hin 3 
layed over ik eat ie 
veral theXereable totum 


Some of it might have had . 


Although the students had 
an entire garage to themselves, 
most of the action was exciting if 
one were in the dance floor area, 
hanging with someone one actu- 
ally liked or had pre-gamed the 


event. 


After all, what was the HOP 
playing at by calling the dance 
party a “rave” on the Facebook 


event? 


The small water cups were 
hardly substantial enough to sus- 


tain oneself. 


The party was cut short only 
20 minutes into Scottie B’s set as 
Hopkins security shut down the 


party. 


self and increasing crowd reten- 
tion are three main aspects that 
the HOP need to consider if they 
want to do a similar event next 
year. 

The Bmore club scene, born in 
warehouses and underground 
clubs, is a product that came out 
of a city’s need for self-expres- 
sion. The exterior of the city may 
be all brick walls and row hous- 
es, but the interior, the under- 
ground, of Baltimore is all soul. 

The Underground Dance Par- 
ty followed that vein, although 
the idea still needs further de- 
velopment and planning for next 
year. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Blue Jay Brigade 


I don't know ask my cartoonist 
Wait are you crying? Are you sad 


A 4 | | 
Dedicated in the memory of my good friend Niki Pavelic 


Blue Jay Brigade 


DOES 


HARVARD STANFORD 


2 


One to change 
the light bulb 
and the other 
to say loudly 
how he did it 
as well as an 
lvy League 
student. 


CORNELL 
2 


One to change the 
light bulb and one 
to crack under the 
pressure. 


He holds the 
bulb and the 
world revolves 
around him. 


One to change the 
bulb, and another to 
call their friends at 
USC and tell them 
how they changed it 
just as well and for 
much cheaper. 


wy 
ou Ty 


Fill in the Circles 


for Mat 


pplie 


Fill in the circles in the picture 
at right with the digits 1-6, one 
digit in each circie with no digit 
repeated, so that the sum of 
three circles along each line is 
the same value. What's the 
smallest value for the sum? 


Fill in the circles in the picture 
at right with the digits 1-8, one 
digit in each circle with no digit 
repeated, so that the sum of 
three circles along each line is 
the same value. What's the 
smallest value for the sum? 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


Sugar free foods: It’s not actually 
free sugar. 


It doesn't 
matter, I 
finally beat 
you guys in 
lacrosse. 


Brought to yon By the Hopkins Under 


ay 


ece, watch it NOWII! 


December 27, 1988 ~ April 24, 2010 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


HOW MANY (INSERT COLLEGE) STUDENTS 


IT TAKE TO CHANGE A LIGHT BULB? 


BERKELEY 
2001 


One to demand his 
right not to change 
the bulb and two 
thousand to stage 
the strike in support 


M 
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graduate Society 


ematmics (HUSAM) and Eric Harley 


Challenging Sudoku(s) 
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By Kevin Stoll Li 


stopping crime av’ e 
super human strength of your f 
this correct? + 
Yes, that's correc 


} And may I ask how you got your 
Are y ind alien 


powers? 
‘ou some kind of al like 7 
Superman? Radiation? Crazy animal bite 


IT 


One to design a 
nuclear-powered one 


Good Night and Good Luck By Kevin Stoll Li 


Actually that's Lao Tzu, 


that never needs t of th 
cng. ceiotove | Dorit tell me Pe PRED Oe 
power the Taoist faith. 


rest of Boston using that 
nuked light bulb, two to 
install it, and one to 
write the computer 
program that controls 
the wall switch 


they're censoring 
Muhammad here 
as well. 


He's censored 
because the 
cartoonist is Taoist. 


RELIGIOUS 
PROPHET 
HAS BEEN 

CENSORED 
BY THE 


0 


No one 
changes it. 
The less 
competition 
the better. 


e 


+ 


eZ 


Oh yeahhh, Quentin. 


room 


Spring Break Weekend 


By Katie Mann 


- crobe’s identity. — 


Sabedaen 
i (TOF) mass spectrometry (MS),” 
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Physical therapy shortens 
IWU stays of sedated patients 


By LAN YU 
Statf Writer 


Patients recovering in medi- 
units require a 
amount of sedation. Once 
discharged from intensive care, 
they can suffer from neuromus- 
cular weakness 


cal intensive care 
heavy 


and delirium, 
which can jeopardize their abil- 
ity to recover, 
However, the ongoing work 
of a group of researcher from 
the Hopkins School of Medicine 
demonstrates that increasing the 
involvement of physical therapy 
in the recovery plans of intensive 
care patients can significantly 
improve their outcomes. 

Dale Needham and his group, 
Outcomes After Critical Illness 
and Surgery (OACIS), have been 
focused on understanding and im- 
proving the outcomes of patients 
that suffer from critical illnesses 
and undergo surgery. One of their 
most important focuses has been 
the cause and impact of delirium 
in intensive care patients, with 
the heavy use of sedation and me- 
chanical ventilation being linked 
to increased delirium. 


Preventing the onset of de- 
lirium is crucial for the patient's 
health and overall ability to re- 
cover. “In severely ill ICU patients 
with [Acute Respiratory Distress 
Syndrome], about 50 percent of 
patients still have delirium at 
ICU discharge,” Needham said 
in an e-mail to The News-Letter. 
“These patients are more likely to 
be discharged toa nursing home, 
rather than a rehab facility if they 
are not cognitively as capable of 
engaging in physical rehab.” 

Needham also notes that de- 
lirium can compromise patient 
safety and can also adversely im- 
pact them in the long term. 

“Patients who have delirium 
in the ICU have an independent 
association (i.e. after factoring 
out all other known contributing 
factors) with increased mortality 
up to one year after ICU. There 
is growing evidence showing an 
association between delirium in 
ICU and longer-term cognitive 
impairment. The list goes on and 
on regarding the negative effects 
that last after ICU discharge,” he 
said. 

See SEDATION, pace B8 


New APL invention helps develop defenses against bioterrorism | 


COURTESY OF WWWPODIATRYTODAY.COM 
Physical therapy can help patients suffering from delirium after discharge from the ICU. | 
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Public defibrillators save hundreds of lives per year 


By IRMA ZHANG 
Stall W riter 


Automated external defibrilla- 
tors (AEDs) placed in public loca- 
tions across the U.S. and Canada 
save the lives of approximately 
474 people who may otherwise 
die of cardiac arrest annually. 

Automated external defibril- 
lators are computerized devices 
that, when attached to a victim 
suffering from a heart attack, or 
myocardial infarction, can sense 
pulse and treat with shock, if 
necessary. Adhesive electrodes 
attach the device to the patient, 
and the device either advises for 
shock, or prompts the emergency 
responder to begin or continue 
CPR} 

According to the American 
Heart Association, the time in- 
terval from when the patient col- 
lapses to defibrillation is one of 
the most important determinants 
of surviving cardiac arrest. Early 
defibrillation is critical, as the 
most common initial rhythm in 
witnessed cardiac arrest is ven- 
tricular fibrillation, where the 
heart quivers, but does not pump 
blood. 

The earlier defibrillation oc- 
curs, the higher the survival 
rate. When ventricular fibrilla- 
tion happens, CPR does mini- 
mal work to restore the heart’s 
organized rhythm. However, 
with an AED, according to re- 
searchers, all patients had sur- 
vival rates of 40 to 50 percent. 
In contrast, without AED treat- 
ment, survival rates are as low 
as nine percent. 

Myron L. Weisfeldt, who 
chairs the Department of Medi- 


the benefits of AED devices in 
public locations in US and Can- 
| ada. In the study, 14,000 people 


| | who suffered cardiac arrest in 


public places were recorded in 

three Canadian and seven U.S. 

| cities from December 2005 to 
May 2007. 

|. By extrapolating the data, the 


| | research team estimated that 474 


lives were saved by public AEDs 
a year, or as Weisfeldt notes, a 
person and a half a day. 

The study did not account for 


cine at Hopkins, led the study on | 


COURTESY OF ANNE KIRWAN 


Laypeople using automated external defibrillators placed in public places are estimated to save more than 400 lives annually. 


the cost of increasing the num- 
ber of AEDs in public locations. 
However, according to Weisfeldt, 
about 200,000 AED devices are 
sold every year, at an average 
cost of $2,500. Maintenance rates 
are low, and there is generally 
minimal training required to use 


the device as well. The attached 
electrodes determine pulse and 
prompt for shock or continued 
CPR. 

However, despite the ben- 
efits seen with AEDs, Jeffrey 
Goldberger, medical director 
of the Center for Atrial Fibril- 


lation at the Bluhm Cardiovas- 
cular Institute of Northwestern 
Memorial Hospital in Chicago, 
still emphasizes the impor- 
tance of CPR. CPR should still 
always be attempted. AEDs 
should always be used in sup- 
plement to CPR. 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


Even though kidney failure 


| claims the lives of millions every 


year, and even more are at risk 
of acquiring it, recent findings 
show that the vast majority of 
these cases are preventable. 

In the U.S. alone, chronic 
kidney disease (CKD) affects 
26 million adults, according to 
the National Kidney Founda- 
tion. Furthermore, studies have 


Invention of the Year award given for drug array that quickly determines which drugs can fight unknown microbes 


By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


Five scientists at the Hopkins 
Applied Physics Laboratory have 
won the lab’s 2009 Innovation 
of the Year award: for develop- 
ing a method of testing drug re- 
sistance in unknown microbes. 
Plamen Demirev, Miquel An- 
toine, Andrew Feldman, Nathan 
Hagan and Jeffrey Lin invented 
this “isoMS-drug array” in order 
to improve upon current meth- 
ods of testing. 

Their invention could have 
significant applications in de- 
veloping a fast response against 
unknown microbes released in 
an act of bioterrorism, as well as 
developing new drugs against 
infectious diseases. 

A committee representing 
industry, the high-tech sector 
and patent law chose the win- 
ners, based on the criteria of the 
innovation’s “benefit to  soci- 
ety, improvement over existing 
technology, and commercial po- 
tential,” according to the APL’s 
website. 


Demirev said, 
in an e-mail to 
The News-Letter. 
The basis of their 
work, funded by 
the Department of 
Homeland Secu- 
rity, allowed for a 
standardized test 
of drug resistance. 
First, speci- 
mens to be tested 
are allowed to 
multiply and then 
are labeled with 
non-radioactive 
isotopes. “[These 
specimens] will 
be shifted in mass, 
which will cause 
a shift of the ob- 
served ‘finger- 
print’ _ patterns, 
unique for each or- 
ganism,” Demirev 
said. Only about 
five hours of 
growth is necessary for accurate 
readings to be made, compared 
with the day-long method em- 
ployed _ previ- 


Previously, ously. 
the knowledge The algo- 
of what a bio. Yearly there are more jithms for 
logical _ speci- ey ee predicting 
Bee ee would than p00 white ’ mass-shifts 
be required be- powder’ incidents in an multiple 
forehand, and rug resis- 
testing would the US, most of them tances —_ were 


take about 24 

hours. With the hoaxes. 
new method, 
drugs _ effec- 
tive against 
microbes, such 
as those that 
cause anthrax, 
can be detected ‘ 
in as little as half and hour, with- 


out pr 


“The isoMS-drug array tech- 
nology is based on laser de-— 
1 (LD) time-of-flight 


— PLAMEN DEMIREV, 
INNOVATION OF THE 
YEAR AWARD WINNER 


also developed 
at APL. .“Our 
method does 
not require pri- 
or knowledge 
of the organ- 
ism or strain,” 
Demirev said. 
“We can test 


for a strain we have not ‘seen’ be- 
ior knowledge of the mi- fore.” APL provided support for 
sid this research entirely with inter- 
nalfunds. ; 


“Yearly there are more than 


1,000 ‘white powder’ incidents 
in the US, most of them hoaxes,” 


Demirev said. Since the “Amer- 
ithrax” attacks in 2001, how- 
ever, there has been increased 
public and scientific attention 
towards detecting and treating 
infectious materials that could 
be used in biological or chemi- 
cal terrorism. 

These attacks, immediately 
after the terrorist attacks of Sept. 
11, involved sending anthrax 
spores via the U.S. Postal Service 
to two Democratic senators and 
various news organizations, re- 
sulting in five deaths and many 
more infections. 

The FBI revealed Bruce Ivins, 
a biodefense researcher for the 
Army, to be its: top suspect in 
2008 after he committed suicide. 
The new method of testing devel- 
oped at APL could lead to faster 
detection and increased chances 
of successful treatment in situa- 
tions such as this. 

During the first 10 years of its 
existence, the APL Technology 
Transfer reported 1306 inven- 


COURTESY OF WWWJHUAPL.COM 
Five members of the JHU APL developed a drug sensitivity array that can give results in under half an hour, 


tions, including 274 patents. As 
a result, 20 new companies were 
created, and over $31.6 million 
in revenue has been generated 
since. 

In 2009, scientists working at 
the APL produced 118 innova- 
tions and inventions. The APL 
named 12 other finalists for the 
Innovation of the Year Award. 
The finalists spanned various 
fields of research, including bi- 
ology, chemistry, computer sci- 
ence, medicine, physics and en- 
gineering. 

Scientists Demirev and 
Feldman, along with research- 
ers at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, also won the 
same award in 2003 for their 
invention of a method that al- 
lows for the portable screening 
and diagnosis of malaria. This 
year’s award winners received 
trophies along with monetary 
prizes at the APL’s 11th-annual 
Invention of the Year ceremony 
on April8. 


shown that individuals with dia- 
betes are at especially high risk of 
having chronic kidney disease. 
Recently, a group of research- 
ers at the Hopkins School of Pub- 
lic Health, in collaboration with 
physicians from various research 
hospitals throughout the country, 
conducted a study -to compare 
the prevalence of kidney disease 
among people with diagnosed 
diabetes, undiagnosed diabetes, 
prediabetes or no diabetes. 
Additionally, they studied 
whether the prevalence of CKD 
among those with undiagnosed 
diabetes or prediabetes differed 
by demographic factors, socio- 
economic status and clinical in- 
dicators. Prediabetes is defined 
as the period when an individu- 


| al’s blood glucose level is higher 


than normal, but it is not high 
enough for the individual to be 
considered a diabetic. 

Data for this study was drawn 
from the National Health and 
Nutrition Examination Survey 
(NHANES) that lasted from 1999 
to 2006, and which looked at re- 
cords from almost 18,000 partici- 
pants. 

Results revealed that over 40 
percent of those with undiag- 
nosed diabetes were at high risk 
of CKD, and 39.1 percent of indi- 
viduals with kidney disease had 
undiagnosed diabetes or predia- 
betes. 

However, there are many 
barriers that prevent individu- 
als from reaching free screening 
facilities. Many members of the 
community do not have a rou- 
tine site to go to for health care 
and are likely not being warned 
of CKD risk factors. Nonethe- 
less, this study showed that even 
when individuals had insurance 
and a routine site for health care, 
the prevalence of CDK did not 
decrease. 

These findings point to a 
need for basic community edu- 


Many kidney failure cases are avoidable 


cation concerning the risk fac- 
tors associated with chronic 
kidney disease and those risk 
factors that link it to diabetes. 
Also, although current health 
guidelines recommend annual 
screenings for the disease for 
those suffering from diabetes, 
there are no such guidelines for 
those suffering from undetected 
diabetes unless the person is be- 
ing treated for another risk fac- 
tor, such as hypertension. 

In addition, this study re- 
vealed that. even those with 
prediabetes are at risk for CDK, 
even though current guidelines 
recommend screenings only 
among those with diabetes. 
However, since prediabetes has 
been linked to. undiagnosed hy- 
pertension, and hypertension 
has been known to be linked to 
CDK,, policy makers can now 
look to adjusting screening 
guidelines to urge individuals 
with prediabetes to undergo 
tests for the condition. 

Although recent studies have 
shown that those affected by 
CKD are improving at manag- 
ing the numerous risk factors 
associated with the disease, the 
prevalence of diabetes continues 
to increase, mainly due to the in- 
crease in obesity in the general 
US population. 

Chronic kidney disease is a 
disease that has a widespread 
effect on the adult population 
in this country. Much research 
is still needed to understand 
the benefits of preventative care 
through glycemic control versus 
treatment with anti-hypertensive 
drugs to slow chronic kidney dis- 
ease progression. 

Also, more study is needed to 
determine whether the duration 
of diabetes affects a person’s risk 
of developing CKD. But this re- 
search is a clear indication that 
the risk of developing chronic 
kidney disease can be reduced 

by managing 


COURTESY OF WWWFAQS.ORG 


one’s glucose lev- 
els. 
This team of 


researchers  sug- 
gests that in- 
dividuals seek 


earlier detection 
and management 
efforts to prevent 
the development, 
progression and 
complications of 
both diabetes and 
kidney disease as-_ 
sociated with dia- 
- betes. Addition- 
ally, interventions — 
should explore 
the efficacy of tar- 
geting obese indi- 
viduals to reduce 
kidney _—_ disease 


Diabetes and prediabetes are risk factors for kidney disease. prevalence. 
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By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


The recent eruptions of the 
Icelandic volcano,  Eyjafjal- 
lajokull, have ejected over 140 
million cubic meters of volca- 
nic material, mostly ash, into 
the air above mainland Europe, 
grounding hundreds of thou- 
sands of flights and costing the 
airline industry approximately 
$200 million every day since the 
eruptions. 

This has left the worldwide sci- 
entific and economic communi- 
ties wondering what caused these 
eruptions, when they will stop 
and how to limit the effects of 
such a large-scale natural disaster 
on the worldwide economy. 

Eyjafjallajékull, which sits un- 
der the eponymous glacier, last 
erupted in 1821, an eruption that 
lasted approximately 16 months. 
Volcanic ash from that eruption 
can still be found in the southern 
area of the island. 

In December 2009, the Icelandic 
Meteorological Office published a 
study showing that they had ob- 
served an increased amount of 
seismic activity around the vol- 
cano starting as far back as 2006. 
The study indicated that from 
September 2006 to August 2009 
almost 250 small earthquakes oc- 
curred in the vicinity of the ice- 
covered volcano. This increase 
culminated in thousands of earth- 
quakes, measuring between 1 and 
2 on the 10-point Richter scale in 
December of last year. 

The volcano then erupted on 
March 20 of this year. The erup- 
tion, which took place above the 
level of the glacier, was pref- 
aced by approximately 3,000 
earthquakes occurring within 
the space of just three days, two 
weeks before the eruption. 

In response, the Icelandic au- 
thorities evacuated 500 farmers 
and their families from the area 
around the volcano, and closed 
the airports at Reykjavik and Ke- 
flavik and the roads leading to the 

glacier. However, conditions were 
considered safe enough to lift all 
restrictions by March 22. 

Eyjafjallaj6kull erupted a sec- 
ond time on April 14. This erup- 
tion, which took place below the 


Delirium irom sedatives debilitates patients 


SEDATION, FRoM B7 

Their most recent study, pub- 
lished this month in the Archives of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
examined the increased use of 
physical therapy on patients recov- 
ering inintensive care. Conducting 
their study at an academic medical 
intensive care unit, they sought to 
decrease the use of heavy seda- 
tion and incidence of delirium by 
increasing staffing to include full 
time physical and occupational 
therapists, with the goal of increas- 
ing patient mobility. . 

To evaluate the effects of their 
intervention plan, the group 
looked at the use of sedatives such 
as benzodiazepine, the onset of de- 
lirium in patients, impacts of reha- 
bilitation treatments and improve- 
ments in functional mobility. 

Results from their study 
showed a significant decrease in 
the use of sedatives and a decrease 
in the onset of delirium, with a 
shortening of both ICU and hos- 

_ pital stays. With an increased use 
of physical therapy and decreased — 
onset of delirium, the outlook for 
intensive care patients is much 
better, as they have a better ability 


glacier, was 10 to 20 times more 
powerful than the first. Because 
the eruption took place below the 
ice, the heat of the eruption melt- 
ed the ice. The resulting cold wa- 
ter cooled the lava from the erup- 
tion so quickly that it solidified 
into small fragments of silica, the 
purest form of glass. 

Along with the volcanic glass, 
a large volume of ash was ex- 
pelled by the volcano. This ash 
cloud traveled south and east on 
the wind, covering much of the 
sky over Europe. 

Volcanic ash is considered 
hazardous to aircraft. Not only 
does it drastically decrease vis- 
ibility, if it is sucked into the tur- 
bines of the aircraft, it can cause 
mechanical failure of the engines. 

For safety reasons, countries 
in Europe began to close their 
airspace as the ash cloud ap- 
proached. By April 18, the govern- 
ments of every country in Europe, 
including Russia but excluding 
Portugal, Albania, Macedonia and 
Greece had closed their airspaces 
either completely or partially. Ice- 
landic air travel itself was not as 
affected as countries on mainland 

Europe until a turn in the wind 
occurred on April 23. 

Many airlines argued that Eu- 
ropean governments overreacted 
to the threat posed by the ash, 
causing huge loses that could have 
been avoided and have been com- 
pared to the three-day closing of 
American airspace in the after- 
math of the September 11 attacks. 

The groundings also caused 
President Barack Obama, Prime 
Minister Stephen Harper of Can- 
ada, President Nicolas Sarkozy 
of France and Chancellor Angela 
Merkel of Germany to miss the 
state funeral of Lech Kaczynski, 
the President of Poland who per- 
ished in a plane crash in Russia 
on April 10. 

Scientists have been investi- 
gating the nature of volcanoes 
and their massive eruptions of 
heat and energy for decades. 

Volcanoes are formed at the 
boundaries of tectonic plates, the 
puzzle-like pieces of the earth’s 
crust that create the shape of the 
world’s continents and oceans. At 
locations where tectonic plates 
move toward each other, they are 


to function once dis- 
charged, compared 
to treatments that 
lack effective physi- 


cal therapy. 
Needham __ notes 
that delirious patients 


would leave the ICU 
unable to perform 
basic physical func- 
tions. For example, 
44 percent of the pre- 
intervention patients 
in their study were 
unable to sit up after 
leaving the ICU. 
Their study dem- 
onstrates the effec- 
tiveness of. physical 
therapy for ICU pa- 
tients as an integral part of the re- 
covery plans. According to Need- 
ham, physical therapy is already 
used in theory, but its effectiveness 
has been hampered by the way it is 
tly implemented. 
“(Physical therapy] happens 
infrequently and late during the 
MICU stay,” he said. Instead of 


implementing physical therapy 
regimens starting at the beginning 


of their stays, they are often begun 


7 Gene protects against cardiac arrest 


Allele lowers heart attack risk in those with coronary artery disease 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer 


A study involving Hopkins 
and hospitals across the country 
is working to find the correlation 
between certain genomes and 
the risk for sudden cardiac arrest. 

Sudden cardiac arrest results 
from defective electrical impuls- 
es that cause the heart to stop 


| beating. Less than five percent of 


COURTESY OF WWWIMGVISIRIS | 
The eruption of Eyjafjallajkull was prefaced by hundreds of small earthquakes and spewed ash clouds across much of Europe. 


Europe weathers volcanic eruption 


of Fire, a series of volcanoes that 
stretch from the western coasts 
of North and South America, 
through the islands of Southeast 
Asia, down to New Zealand. 

At locations where _ tectonic 


plates move away from each oth- | 


er, they are said to be diverging. 
This is the case in the series of un- 
derwater volcanoes that split the 
Atlantic Ocean in half known as 
the Mid-Atlantic Ridge, which is 
the longest mountain range in the 
world. It is on this ridge that most 
of the volcanoes of Iceland are lo- 
cated, including Eyjafjallaj6kull. 
Volcanic eruptions are how 
the Earth’s mantle, the extremely 


hot thick layer underneath the | |. a 


crust, releases excess energy. Sci- 
entists are still uncertain as to 
why volcanoes erupt when they 
do but evidence has shown that 
a volcanic eruption can be antici- 
pated by an increase of seismic 
activity in the area. 

As of this writing, the erup- 
tion that began on April 14 is 
still ongoing. It has decreased 
considerably in strength, so 
much so that air traffic across 
Europe is almost completely 
back to normal. When the erup- 
tion will stop is uncertain. 

Scientists have used the 
16-month long 1821 eruption as a 
measuring stick to estimate the 
length of the current eruption. The 
fact that the 1821 eruption was no- 
where on the level of this one might 
suggest that Eyjafjallajékull could 
still be spewing small amounts of 
ash for years to come. 


those who suffer from a sudden 
cardiac arrest survive. 

As our understanding of ge- 
netics continues to grow, sO does 
the overlap between heredity 
and heart disease. 

Artery-clogging 
comes not only from the foods 
you eat, but also from the your 


cholesterol 


| family, including the cute little 


aunt with the beehive bouffant 


| tempting you with her famous 


seven-layer cake. 
Sudden cardiac arrest, howev- 
er, is not one of those conditions 


| that you can completely prevent 
said to be converging. This is the | 
case in the infamous Pacific Ring | 


by resisting your aunt’s cake and 
taking medicines to beat down 
the high cholesterol numbers she 
gave you. 

Dan Arking and Aravinda 
Chakravarti are two of the Hop- 
kins researchers who worked to 
discover that there could be a ge- 
netic locus that correlates to the 
prevention of sudden cardiac ar- 
rest. 

Chakravarti designed and ex- 
ecuted the study while he was a 
postdoctoral fellow in Arking’s 


lab, and continued to work on 
the project as a collaborator col- 
league. 

“(My] laboratory did the ge- 
netic studies and the compu- 
tational analysis,” Chakravarti 
said. 

Arking and  Chakravarti’s 
group at the Center for Complex 
Diseases Genomics at the McKu- 
sick-Nathans Institute of Genetic 
Medicine used existing popula- 
tion studies to do a genome-wide 
association study. 

A genome-wide association 
study is a technique used to ex- 
amine the entire collection of 
human genes to try to find links 
between genetic variations and 
diseases. 

“(We assessed] the frequency 
of genetic markers in patients 
with sudden cardiac death and 
compared that to their frequency 
in controls without sudden car- 
diac death,” Chakravarti said. 

Their team looked for ef- 
fects across the human genome 
at nearly one million markers. 
The Oregon Sudden Unexpected 
Death Study was the primary 
community study they drew 
data from. 

“Results from this study were 
then followed up in two addi- 
tional community studies, Ath- 
erosclerosis Risk in Communities 
and the Cardiovascular Health 
Study, so that the primary result 
could be replicated,” Chakravarti 
said. 

The genome-wide association 


wail 


ae | 
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Hopkins researchers are studying the genetic underpinnings of sudden cardiac arrest. 


study was used to find genetic 
determinants of sudden unex- 
pected death from cardiac arrest. 

By observing 424 subjects 
with coronary artery disease 
and a history of sudden cardiac 
arrest and comparing them to 
226 controls with a history of 
coronary artery disease but not 
cardiac arrest, the researchers 
found that there was, in fact, a 
novel genetic locus that seemed 
to prevent the onset of sudden 
cardiac arrest. 

The minor allele of GPC5, or 
Glypican 5, on gene rs3864180 
seems to be that very locus. The 
gene is located on chromosome 
13. 

Chakravarti and the rest of 
the team are still uncertain about 
the possibility of different levels 
of expression of this allele among 
individuals, but it is thought that 
those who do express GPC5 have 
a 15 percent lower chance of suf- 
fering from cardiac arrest. 

Instead of trying to find a 
single big gene defect, the group 
aimed to find several small ge- 
netic instances that built up to 
this site in the genome. In find- 
ing the minor allele on chromo- 
some 13, their lab was able to do 
just that. 

“Right now, our research 
is only for understanding the 
causes of sudden cardiac death, 
but who knows how this could be 
beneficial in the future?” Chakra- 
varti said. 

“Hopefully, among the many 
proteins and molecules that in 
teract with GPC5, there will be 
one that might be therapeutic.” 

The group plans to improve 
the study by adding more pa- 
tients from more diverse back- 
grounds and ethnicities, by 
studying additional genetic 
markers, and by analyzing the 
function of the glypican 5 protein 
in cardiac tissue. 

Three other members of the 
glypican family are known to be 
involved in human cardiac con- 
ditions, but that association re- 
quires further study. 

However, the take-away mes- 
sage from their current research — 
is that many diseases could have 
unexpected genetic underpin- 
nings. 

“Genetic factors in human 
disease are wide-spread and give 
important clues to their etiol- 
ogy,” Chakravarti said. 

By including more people in 
this study, it might be possible 
to decipher those clues to truly 
try to understand the genetics 
behind diseases such as sudden 
cardiac arrest. 


New breast reconstruction technique uses fat from love handles 


By MALI WIEDERKEHR 
Staff Writer 
Plastic and reconstructive 


surgeons at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine recently developed 
a new breast reconstructive pro- 
cedure for breast cancer patients 
who have undergone a mastec- 
tomy. 

This procedure utilizes fat 


= 
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Heavy sedation slows the recovery process post-surgery. 


towards the end, leading to mar- 
ginal improvement of function. 
Furthermore, utilizing the re- 
sults of this study, Needham has 
been actively involved in improv- 
ing the rehabilitation programs at 
other intensive care units. “I have 


been helping quite a few ICUs 


change their care based on the re- 
sults of our study,” Needham said, 
including sites in Jacksonville, Fla. 
San Francisco and Seattle. 


ie 


from the “love handle” region 
and was primarily developed for 
athletic women who lack a suffi- 
cient fat source elsewhere. 

Typically, breast reconstruc- 
tive surgery is achieved by the 
use of implants, or fat. from the 
buttocks or the abdomen. Yet 
various complications can arise 
from these methods. 

Implants are problematic be- 
cause they are foreign to the 
body. They also feel and look less 
natural than breasts reconstruct- 
ed from one’s own tissues. 

A safer, more natural alter- 
native to implants is using fatty 
tissue from the buttocks to cre- 
ate new breast tissue. This proce- 
dure is called superior gluteal ar- 
tery perforator (SGAP). However, 
the procedure often results in 
uneven, lumpy buttocks, which 
requires further surgery to fix. 

In addition, the blood vessel 
length of tissues in the buttocks 
is not conducive for this kind of 
procedure. The short blood ves- 
sels make it difficult for surgeons 
to attach the tissue to the chest. 

A more common option is to 
use skin and fat from the abdo- 
men to reconstruct breasts. 

“When implants aren’t used, 
the most common technique for 
reconstructing breasts after a 
mastectomy is to make breast 
tissue from a flap of fat and skin 
from the abdominal region,” Ar- 


iel N. Rad, one of the authors of 


the study and an assistant profes- . 


sor of cosmetic surgery and plas- 
tic and reconstructive surgery at 
the Hopkins School of Medicine, 
said in a press release. 

There are often women who 
do not have any fat to spare in the 
abdominal region due to athletic 
or skinny figures, The new breast 


reconstruction technique can 
best serve this group of women. 

“Thin, athletic women don’t 
have enough tissue there. But 
even they often have some excess 
fatty tissue in that space between 
the hip and waist. For them, us- 
ing those love handles is a new 
option,” Rad said. 

This method is more prefer- 
able than using tissue from the 


buttocks. “If you're not a candi-. 


date for an abdominal flap and 
you want to use your own tissue, 
you're not without options,” says 
Rad. “This is a refinement of pre- 
viously deforming surgery.” 
During the operation, sur- 
geons connect the mammary 
blood vessels located beneath the 
rib cage to small blood vessels 


found in “love handle” tissue. 

Rad and his team performed 
this procedure on 12 breast cancer 
patients between 2008 and 2009, 
all of which were successful. 

The team also dissected ca- 
davers and studied them using 
CT scans in order to understand 
more about blood vessel avail- 
ability, which can often be a fac- 
tor in determining whether or 
not the procedure will be suc- 
cessful. 

The procedure has yet to be 
performed on a larger scale in 
order to understand its full impli- 
cations. While not recommended 
for every patient, when appropri- 
ate, it can provide newfound hope 
for breast cancer victims that have 
undergone mastectomies. 


; COURTESY OF WWWTHEONLINEHEALTHGUILDE.COM 
Taking tissue from love handles for reconstruction is an option for women with leaner builds, 
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e’'ve seen a lot 

in the past eight 

months or So, 

from big re- 

leases like Win- 
dows 7 and the iPad to smaller 
but nonetheless interesting items 
like Google Wave's Beta Preview. 
Some products have really taken 
hold of consumers’ attention, 
while others have fallen to the 
wayside. 

Let's take a look at them now 
and then look to what the fu: 
ture may hold and where we are 
headed on the high-speed tech 
train. 

Way back when you were 
moving into your dorms and 
apartments, the Zune HD was 
released. In spite of its rather 
well put together hardware and 
software interfaces, the product 
hasn't really taken off. This is a 
great example of a great prod- 
uct with poor marketing. Result? 
Poor revenues. 

Another item that showed its 
face last fall without many bat- 
ting an eye was nVidia’s ION 
platform. It promised some- 
thing of a perfect combina- 
tion between video processing 
power and lower power usage, 
which sounded great for all you 


Microsoft offered any version 
of Windows 7 for $30 to all stu- 
dents, showing that it knew that 
if we adopted their product, the 
rest of the market (and world) 
would soon follow. 

This is very much in tune 
with the idea of massive and 
instant global communication 
and social networks that are 
largely controlled by our gen- 
eration. Products thrive or die 
due to social networks now, 
and proper marketing to this 
segment of the market is more 
important now than it has ever 
been before. 


Of course, 
Google would 
not let Micro- 


soft have the last 
say, and brought 
Google Wave out 
into a developer preview fol- 
lowed by an invite-only beta pre- 
view, which has since expanded 
to a very large beta-testing pro- 
gram. Six months later, where is 
Google Wave? 

From where I see it, it hasn’t 
really taken off. This may be due 
to its continued state of being 
in beta, but the real issue lies in 
that folks were not able to find 
a good use for it that Google 


Yufeng Guo 
Tech Talk 
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(an you hear me now? The year in tech 


desirable parts too, But where are 
they now?,Has the ebook read- 
ership grown with the outpour- 
ing of devices? The Kindle is still 
selling fast, but there still seems 
to be no one around who is really 
using these products. Or they are 
closet users who do not see the 
light of day. 

It’s a very cool idea and tech- 
nology. But the cost of a device 
that does such a specialized 
function in a world where every 
device you carry needs to do so 
much in order to earn a spot in 
your pocket, backpack, or purse 
makes ebook readers somewhat 
impractical for 
the time being for 
all but the most 
die-hard of read- 
ers. 

Now we = are 
getting closer to the present 
day. Windows Phone 7 was an- 
nounced rather recently, and 
since then an entire line of prod- 
ucts have been leaked, illustrat- 
ing its renewed interface that is 
very geared toward your circle 
of friends and networking. But 
none of this has yet reached con- 
sumers in any real form. Same 
goes for the iPad. 

It has finally become a real 


_ which was discovered at Hop- 
_ kins by Greg Semenza, exerts 
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Highlights (clockwise, from top left): Wave, Zune HD, Windows 7 and nVidia ION. 


netbook lovers out there. 

Again, something didn’t 
happen behind closed doors, 
and the ION platform only saw 
a limited release. It felt like a 
blockbuster hit that was only 
released in select theatres (how- 
ever, ION 2, which is starting 
to show up, may be a different 
| story altogether). 

The ebook storm was start- 
ing to gather, but on the eve of 
the storm, Microsoft slipped us 
a little present, namely, Win- 
dows 7. After a very enthusiastic 
marketing push, Windows 7 has 
been met with a much better re- 
| ception than Vista, and seems to 
be well on its way to becoming a 
mature platform. 

Through the end of 2009, 


didn’t already fulfill. 


Wave did lots of things in a 
nice manner, but there were tools 
already available that were spe- 
cialized and could do things bet- 
ter. Wave can create documents, 
but everyone uses Google Docs. 
Wave can do email- and chat-like 
communications? That’s what 
email and chat are for. 

Only when extensive  col- 
laboration through communica- 
tion is necessary, such as group 
event planning, does Wave really 
shine. But due to its limited usage 
scenarios, for now Google Wave 
will need to cook a bit longer. 

And so, the ebooks came from 
all across the land. The filled 
every want and every desire in 
every niche and even the non- 


piece of merchandise that you 
can buy at your nearest Apple 
store, but it is still too soon to 
really know just how well it is 
doing. Many people still have 
qualms about purchasing one, 
Claiming that it is just a ‘large 
iPhone’, incapable of any real 
work. By the end of summer, we 
will know how these two prod- 
ucts have fared. Until then we 
can only wait and see. 

So this brings us to the pres- 
ent. Where are we going? What is 
going to be the next “big thing”? 
It might be the iPad, it might be 
3D ‘TV. or it might be something 
that’s incubating in a lab some- 
where waiting for the right time 
to reveal itself. But I can tell you 
this: We are moving toward a 
more and more connected soci- 
ety. 
Technology has fundamental- 
ly transformed the ways in which 
we communicate and obtain ins 
formation. Look at how many 
product releases since the school 
year started involved commu- 
nication enhancements: Zune 
HD, ebooks, Windows 7, Google 
Wave, iPad, Windows Phone 7, 
These are all big leaps in commu- 
nication tools. Moreover, these all 
were released in the span of less 
than a year. 


We are on the precipice of a |, 


huge transformational change 
in all of our lives. It may come in 
the form of autonomous robots, 
or a new way for text input that 
removes the shackles of the key- 
board, which was invented in 
1878. It’s been over a century, and 
we are still using what is essen- 
tially a glorified typewriter. 

So I leave it to you, the bril- 
liant Hopkins student, as a 
challenge, to either find or in- 
vent the next Big Thing. When 
you do, be sure to let me know. 
For now, this is your technology 
columnist signing off. Happy 
summering! 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Researchers have developed 
a simple yet elegant solution to 
the long-standing problem of 
trying to match human-made 
electronics to biological tis- 
sues. But instead of tinkering 
with existing devices, they have 
taken a completely different ap- 
proach by reinventing the inter- 
face. 

Together with their team- 
mates, Brian Litt, from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and John 
Rogers, from the University of 
Illinois, have devised a solution 
to the inherent incompatibility 
between biological surfaces and 
synthetic materials, which often 
leads to tissue damage and poor 
connectivity. Current methods 
of brain-recording devices, such 
as large electrode arrays, involve 
components which are rigid and 
invasive. 


Litt and Rogers want to 
change this reality, and, accord- 
ing to their recent publication in 
Nature Materials, have been able 
to design and demonstrate the 
efficacy of an improved deliv- 
ery system for electrode arrays, 
combining a silk scaffold with 
the recording electronic net- 
work. 

The designers chose silk as 
the base material because it is a 
natural fiber that, when treated 
appropriately, does not cause an 
immune response in the patient. 
This reduces the aforementioned 
problem of tissue damage result- 
ing from electrode insertion into 
patients’ body tissues. 

Silk is also the perfect sub- 
strate onto which the electronics 
can be loaded because it can be 
dissolved away once implanted. 
As a natural and water-soluble 
product, silk .can_ be _ treated, 


formed into the appropriate sheet 
for conjugation with the electron- 
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Current recording electrodes are highly invasive and thus cannot be used in humans. 


Growth factor related to blood vessels is also required for bone formation 


By ALEX LIU 
Staff Writer 


Hy poxia-Induced Growth 
Factor 1, or HIF1, a protein that 
has been attributed to the growth 
of blood vessels in the past, has ’ 
also been linked with bone de- 
velopment and regeneration. The 
protein has also been known to 
control the expression of angio- 
genic, or blood vessel growth, 
pathways. 

“As you probably know, vas- 
cular endothelial growth factor is 
one of the most familiar and po- 
tent vasoactive and angiogenic, 
and what controls its activity is 
a transcription factor called hy- 

poxia inducible factor,” Hopkins 
professor of orthopedic surgery 
Thomas Clemens said. 

According to Clemens, Vas- 
cular Endothelial Growth Fac- 
tor, or VEGF, is a growth factor 
identified at the biotech company 


Genentech that has been linked 


with blood vessel growth. HIF-1, 


control over such factors as VEGF 
in environments of low oxygen 
levels in tissue, or hypoxia. 
“What seems to be occurring 
is that osteogenic precursors are 
the ones that have HIF-1 alpha 


and they become mildly hypoxic 


during development. They then 
up-regulate HIF-1 alpha, and that 
stimulates VEGF from bone pro- 
genitors, bring- 
ing in vascu- 
larization. That 
vascularization 
somehow | fur- 
ther stimulates 
angiogenesis, 
and it’s a bidi- 
rectional mech- 


anism,” Clem- 

ens said. . 
“In other essential. 

words, bone 


progenitors up- 
regulate HIF-1 
alpha to release 
angiogenic fac- 
tors stimulating 
angiogenesis 
which then bring in a second set 
of signals that come from the en- 
dothelium, which are then further 
responsible for forming the bone.” 

Ina recently published review, 


-Clemens and coauthors outlined 


the general result that HIF-1 
plays a role in angiogenesis and 
vascular invasion into bone, ei- 
ther during development in the 
cartilaginous growth plate, or 
during the event of bone repair. 


“During development, when 


In order for bone to 
form during 
development or repair 
after fracture, blood 
vessel resupply . . . is 


, —THOMAS CLEMENS, 
PROFESSOR OF 
ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 


vessels are needed to invade 
for organs to develop, this fac- 
tor senses oxygen deprivation 
and signals through elaboration 
of VEGF and 
brings in blood 
vessels to oxy- 
genate the tis- 
sue,” Clemens 
said. 

“Now what 
we've found 
is that in or- 
der for bone to 
form during 
development or 
to repair after 
fracture, blood 
vessel resup- 
ply or neoan- 
giogenesis is 
essential. What 
we did is we 
linked the importance of HIF 
pathway to bone development.” 

It was also mentioned that pro- 
inflammatory cytokines, growth 


"factors, and biomechanical stim- 


uli could also regulate HIF-1. Ac- 
cording to the paper, biomechani- 
cal and proinflammatory signals 
are generated and released in the 
event of skeletal injury, offering a 
possible explanation to the sud- 
den increase in HIF-1 alpha dur- 
ing the regeneration of bone. 


“We made mouse knockout 
models where we either knocked 
out HIF-1 alpha or overexpressed 
it in developing bone, and the 
mice that overexpressed HIF-1 
alpha and had a lot of VEGF grew 
extraordinarily large thick bones, 
[while mice that lost] HIF-1 alpha 
developed thin bones that [were] 
not vascularized,” Clemens said. 
“That showed for the first time 
the importance of HIF-1 alpha as 
mediating the angiogenesis into 
bone but also the relationship be- 
tween bone vascularization.” 

Although the research has 
linked the importance of blood 
vessels coming into bones with 
bone morphology, the mecha- 
nism behind it has yet to be re- 
vealed. “We don’t know whether 
they bring in morphogenic sig- 
nals, or whether they’re bringing 
in actual cells that make bone,” 
Clemens said. 

While angiogenesis has, in the 
past, been a focus in*cancer re- 
search, these results suggest that 
it can also be applied to therapies 
working to combat osteonecrosis, 
a dying or wasting away of bone 
which, according to Clemens, can 
be caused by a number of reasons, 
including long-term anabolic ste- 
roid use. Potential applications 
include stimulation of the HIF-1 


pathway for bone injury therapy. 

“It’s known that when blood 
vessels die, that’s what kills the 
bone. If you don’t have blood ves- 
sels in bone, bone dies, and again 
we believe that ways to stimulate 
or regrow vessels in bone can 
counteract that mechanism,” Cle- 
mens said. 

“Our interest is in bone regen- 
eration, so for example, large in- 
juries in bone that would occur in 
people who are fighting on the bat- 
tlefield need to grow bone really 
quickly. What our group is doing 
is... trying to engineer molecules 
that stimulate the HIF-1 pathway.” 


COURTESY OF RADIOPAEDIA.ORG 
Mouse lacking HIF1 exhibited thin bones 
that lacked any blood vessel growth. 
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The recording electrodes on the new silk-based device are not only densely packed, but also conform to the folds of the brain. 


Silk bridges brain-electronics gap 


New brain-recording device directly, accurately and safely records neural activity 


ic network, and then implanted. 
Once the setup is washed with 
saline, the silk dissolves, leaving 
only the thin electronic compo- 
nents behind. 

But the best aspect of this is 
that the electronics, because of 
the faithful adherence of the thin 
silk framework to the biologi- 
cal tissue, can establish highly 
faithful and robust connections 
to the tissue sample without the 
need for invasive maneuvers —a 
property that increases the reli- 
ability of the connections as well 
as decreasing the tissue damage 
resulting at the electronic-biolog- 
ical interface. 

Even more encouraging is that 
these silk-mounted arrays are 
better than existing setups at ac- 
curately recording neural activ- 
ity in the brain (due, of course, to 
the silk-based electronics’ tight 
adherence to the surface of bio- 
logical tissue systems). By study- 
ing how differently mounted 
electrode arrays record from the 
visual cortex of a cat in response 
to identical sets of stimuli, these 
scientists have been able to mea- 
sure and then repair recorded 
responses from actual living, 
working brains. 

The actual mounting of the 
electrode arrays onto a live brain 
was the ultimate litmus test for 
the method Litt and Rogers have 
proposed, as the brain is a highly 
convoluted, delicate and complex 
biological surface. 

The team’s ability to obtain 
robust recordings without sig- 
nificantly damaging the associ- 
ated tissue is especially excit- 
ing for its potential application 


‘in future biomedical problems, 


such as epilepsy, paralysis, or 
even merely research applica- 
tions. Electrode arrays delivered 
in such a manner could provide 
accurate and detailed maps of 
epileptic loci in the brain — 
the places where seizures are 
centralized — and they could 
even be wired in such a way 
that some electrodes could ap- 
ply a small electric discharge 
that could stop a seizure from 
spreading throughout the brain 
and damaging neurons. 

Similarly, in victims of paraly- 
sis, the devices could be used to 
record and transmit brain activ- 
ity into output to healthy muscle 
tissues or even prosthetics, al- 
lowing patients movement capa- 
bilities. 

Even if the technology is sim- 
ply used in a laboratory setting, 
however, it could prove to be 
enormously useful. Many stud- 
ies done on the brain require 
insertion of electrodes into the 
brains of study subjects. Need- 
less to say, this precludes human 
involvement in such studies in 
most cases. This technology may 
help to increase the capability to 
record directly from live human 
brains, which may in turn help 
scientists address the countless 
mysteries involving the function 
of the brain itself. 

Whatever this technology is 
used for, one thing is certain: 
These electrodes must be tried 
and tried again to ensure that 


they stand up to the rigor of sci- 

entific and biomedical demands. 

If they do, it will be a great 

day for scientists and physi- 

cians alike, though the poor silk 
worms might not be so happy 
about the increased demand for 
their labor. ] 
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he NBA playoffs are 
and 
while it seems like the 
same teams from the 
past five years are all 
in it, there are some surprising 


back in action, 


newcomers 


Most notable are the Milwau- 
kee Bucks, led by Rookie of the 
Year favorite Brandon Jennings, 
and the Oklahoma City Thunder, 
the ultra-athletic Kevin 


led by 
Durant. 

Formerly 
sonics, the 
Oklahoma 2008 


City in 


and Kobe Bryant. 


But with Kobe’s Lakers atop 
who 


Conference, 
Lakers win 


the Western 
says we won't see the 


yet another NBA Championship 


with almost the exact same team 
that did so last year? I do. 


Kevin Durant 
As mentioned before, Durant 
outscored both LeBron and Kobe 
during the regular season to ce- 
ment his presence amongst the 


the Seattle Super- 
Thunder moved to 
and 
clinched their first playoff ap- 
pearance in their new locale this 
year behind the leadership of 
Durant, the NBA’s leading scorer 
at just over 30 points per game, 
more than both LeBron James 


elite players'in the NBA 


Since James joined the league 
in 2003, every year’s top storyline 


LeBron vs. Kobe,” set- 
ting up a new generation revival 
of the Larry Bird-Magic Johnson 
rivalry. But now there’s a clear 
third member in this group, and 
Durant seems more focused and 
poised than ever to shake things 
up in the NBA. 

Many argue that the officiat- 
ing around the league gives Du- 
rant an unfair bias, but it’s hard 
not to foul a 6-foot-9-inch. tall 
forward with the handling and 
shooting skills of a guard and 
an impossible-to-guard 7-foot-5- 
inch in wingspan. 

Put a short shoot- 
ing guard on him 
to stop his speed 
and he'll shoot right 
over him. Put a cen- 
ter on him and he'll 
blow right past him. Durant is 
the true pick-your-poison player 
and anything short of a double 
team won't work at all in defend- 
ing him. 

The Thunder eerily resemble 
an upstart team from 2006 with a 
strong, unstoppable forward and 
a consistent but rather unknown 
supporting cast: the Cleveland 


has been “ 


COURTESY OF WWWISPORTSWEB.COM 
Kevin “The Black Mamba” Durant led all NBA players with 30.1 points per game. 
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Four reasons why the Lakers won't win it all 


Cavaliers. And where did they 
end up that year? The NBA Fi- 
nals. 

The Lakers have had a tough 
struggle with the Thunder, and 
now lead 3-2 in the series. If Du- 
rant can continue to dominate 
games and get supporting help 
from guards James Harden and 
Russell Westbrook and forward 
Jeff Green, don’t be surprised if 
the Thunder pull off the upset 
over the Lakers, or even make a 
deep run towards the Finals. 


LeBron James 

Let’s face it: This is LeBron’s 
year. Though he lost the scoring 
title by a fraction of a point to 
Durant, he has had 
yet another MVP- 
worthy season, and 
with his improved 
supporting cast the 
Cavaliers should be 
the favorites to win an NBA title. 

Assuming the Lakers and Cav- 
aliers both reach the NBA Finals, 
Kobe and Shaq, the dynamic duo 
that won three straight champi- 
onships, will face off against each 
other. It’s fairly well-known that 
the two have steadily nurtured a 
mutual animosity, and meeting 
on the biggest stage would cer- 
tainly up the ante. 

With the key addition of Ant- 
waan Jamison, Shag and LeBron 
should have no problem dispens- 
ing the Lakers in the NBA Finals, 
unless of course we see a resur- 
gence of the “Hack-a-Shaq” strat- 
egy. 


Injuries 

With the recent mild injuries 
of two of the Lakers’ star play- 
ers, Kobe and center Andrew 
Bynum, Los Angeles faces a 
challenge any team would find 
difficult. The road to an NBA 
Championship is long and 
tough, and with the strength of 
the Western Conference this sea- 
son, the Lakers will be lucky to 
play any freebees. 

Unless both Bryant and By- 
num can stay fresh and healthy 
while at the same time remain- 
ing effective on the court, the 
Lakers, though the top seed in 
the Conference, could find them- 
selves underdogs in many of the 


games they play. 

[he Playoffs aren't like the 
regular season, W here eventu- 
ally you catch a break and get to 
play a team like the Nets or the 
Timberwolves and rest almost all 
of your starters. You have to play 
quality opponents over and over 
again. 


Consider the injuries in- 
volved. Kobe is battling a frac- 
tured right index finger, an 


injury that could be easily aggra- 
vated and directly influence his 
shooting accuracy, while Bynum 
is struggling with an Achilles 
tendon injury which could just 
as easily escalate. 

the heightened 
quality of opponents this season, 
I don’t expect the Lakers to be 
able to outlast the competition, or 
themselves. 


Considering 


Phil Jackson 

Yes, | know that he’s won a 
baffling 10 NBA Championships 
and has coached some of the 
greatest players to ever play the 
game, most notably Michael Jor- 
dan, Kobe Bryant and Shaquille 
O'Neal, but I still have him as a 
reason the Lakers will inevitably 
lose. 

If you look back to the 2003 
season, the Lakers had a team 
still loaded with talent and were 
coming off three straight cham- 
pionship seasons, yet they still 
lost to the San Antonio Spurs in 


the playoffs because of injuries,’ 


a weak bench and a lot of public 
tension. 

These treacherous conditions 
are somewhat familiar to where 
the Lakers find themselves this 
season, with the recent injuries 
of Bynum and Kobe, and the re- 
surgence of Phil Jackson in the 
news. 


Most recently, Jackson criti- 
cized officials for giving Durant | 


an unfair advantage, a claim 
that was not only completely un- 
founded but also a blatant dis- 
traction to his team’s preparation 
for the star forward in the first 
round. 

If Jackson fails to keep the in- 
juries under control and his team 


could easily meet the same end 
as they did in 2003. 


Iistorically dominant Hopkins lax program at crossroads 


ew sports teams can 
beast a history that is 
as full of excellence, 
championships and 
legend as Hopkins’ la- 
crosse. In just the past three years, 
the men’s team has been in the 
NCAA finals 
twice, winning 
in 2007 and fol- 
lowing up its 
2008 finals ap- 
pearance in the national quarter- 


has won nine national champion- 
ships, and has made the NCAA 
playoffs for 38 years in a row — a 
record that is now in jeopardy. — 
This season has been a diffi- 
cult one for the men’s team. The 
Jays have dropped back-to-back — 


Omar Qureshi 
Men's Lacrosse 


petitive, Hopkins is unlikely to 
come up with a win. Worse still, 
Hopkins only seems to pick up 
a win when it has control of the 
game from start to finish. In both 
scenarios, the team is at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage. After all, 
if the condition 
of success is the 
lack of a chal- 
lenge, it will 
become nearly 


impossible to win in any Divi- 
finals in 2009. Overall, the team sion I sport. 


One should bear in mind that 


these three games were not lost 
because of a lack of skill. They 
were lost because the team lacked 
the mental toughness to play 
hard and close out the opposing 
_ team. In these next two games, 


the unity of its members is com- 
promised. When forced to deal 
with a string of many losses, 
some players on the team get 
overanxious and hesitant. Some 
players of the team try to over- 
compensate. As a result, the team 
struggles collectively. A team 
that is constantly thinking about 
adjustments after a loss is fre- 
quently unable to come together 
as a cohesive unit. 

Hopkins fell apart in its four- 
game losing streak — none of 
the games were even competi- 
tive. The Jays were not playing 
united as a team, as they once 
have. Instead they were in limbo, 
uncertainty struck, and the loss 
column started to get bigger. 
Going into the final game of 


headed lacrosse, focused only on 
executing Pietramala’s plays and 
working together for victory. 

The only way to do this is to 
come to terms with the fact that 
games are independent enti- 
ties. Hopkins has the talent and 
coaching necessary to win these 
next two games. All that it will 
take is focus. 

This season may well end in 
disaster. If the team loses or fails 
to win an at-large bid, it will be 
its own fault. The players had 
what it took physically, but failed 
to deliver mentally. 

On the other hand, Hopkins 
may well salvage the season. If 
the team enters the playoffs, it 
will be a huge threat to anyone 
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Junior Casey Blythe smashes a serve en route to an undefeated-in-conference season. 


Men’s tennis sets its sights 
on fourth straight title 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


The regular season came to 
an end this past Saturday for the 


| 10th-ranked men’s tennis team as 


they faced Haverford and Dela- 
ware on the road. 

The Blue Jays entered the day 
with a 17-4 overall record and 
a perfect 8-0 in the Centennial 
Conference, while the Fords and 
Blue Hens entered with an 8-4 
overall record and a 9-11 overall 
record, respectively. 

Upon entering 


their first 


| match of the day against Haver- 
| ford, senior Peter Vale said, “We 


| doubles matches. 


wanted a decisive victory in or- 
der to give us comfortable confi- 
dence going into the Centennial 
Conference Tournament.” 
Hopkins began the day at 
Haverford by sweeping all three 
Senior Dave 


Maldow and junior Andrew 


| Wang began the sweep with an 


8-3 win over Kevin Caulfield and 
Danny Himelstein. 

Sophomore Jacob Barnaby and 
junior Casey Blythe won 8-2 over 


| Will Garrett and Hailiu Yang. 
focused on the title, the Lakers | 


Rounding out the sweep was 


| the team of sophomore Warren 
| Elgort and junior Ryan Rauck as 


they defeated the team of Mat- 
thew Cebul and Natty Sergay 
with a score of 8-6. 

In singles, Hopkins continued 
its domination as they swept’five 
of the six matches. Wang defeat- 
ed Caulfield 6-3, 6-2 to begin the 
attack. Elgot defeated Yang 6-3, 
6-1 in the second match. Barnaby 
was perfect in the third match as 
he beat Garrett 6-0, 6-0. Haver- 
ford’s lone point came in the 
fourth match, as Sergey beat out 
Vale 3-6, 7-6 (7-4), 1-0. 

Freshman Morgan  Dauer 
helped the Jays rebound as he 
beat out Michael Gelberg 6-1, 6-1 
to remain undefeated on the year. 
Sophomore Michael Chang won 
the sixth and final match, beating 


Jacob Weisenthal, 6-2, 6-1. 
“I was really proud of the 


team in the way we played 
against Haverford,” head coach 
Chuck Willenborg said. “They 


have always given us problems 
in the past and I am happy with 
how we handled ourselves on the 
court.” 

The Jays then headed to Dela- 
ware to face the Division I Blue 
Hens in their final match of the 
regular season. 

In doubles, Austrin Longacre 
and Andre Vorobyov defeated 
Maldow and Wang, 8-0, at first. 
At second, Chris Hincker and 
Courtney Scott won over Barn- 
aby and Blythe, 8-5. Hopkins 
picked up its first win at third, 
as Elgort and Rauck defeated 
Sam Barrer and Camilo Perez, 
8-3. 

In singles action, Maldow 
lost 6-4, 4-6, 6-1 to Longacre 
at first. Wang bounced back 
to win the Jay’s first point of 
the match at second, defeating 
Scott 7-6 (7-4), 0-6, 1-0 (11-9) for 
his ninth straight win. 

Hincker defeated Elgort at 
third, 7-5, 6-1, while ‘Voroby— 
ov won at forth over Barnaby 
6-0, 6-1. Barrer beat out Vale at 
fifth, 6-3, 7-5, and Nick Piacen- 
te handed Dauer his first loss 
of the season at sixth, 8-2. 

The Jays finish the regular 
season atop the Centennial Con- 
ference standing as they look to 
win their fourth-straight (and 
fifth overall) Conference title. 

Hopkins enters as the top 
seed in the tournament and 
have a week off before it hosts its 
semifinal match against Wash- 
ington College on Saturday, May 
1 and the championship match 
on Sunday, May 2. 

“We will continue to work on 
conditioning the team and pre- 
paring them for a tough confer- 
ence tournament,” Willenborg 
said. “We will be ready to com- 
pete and defend our title.” 


M. lacrosse defeats Towson, 


that it will play. The only reason 


the men on the team must 
be humble enough to un- 
derstand. the imperative 
nature of the games that 
they are playing in, but 
confident enough to ex- 
_ecute with a level head. 


one point games against Mary- 
land and Navy, putting its over-_ 
all record at 5-7, until turning it 
_ around against Towson. Now the 
lacrosse team’s record sta 
6-7. Currently, the team must win 
its next two games agains 


stays alive for playolf hunt 


M. LAX, From B12 
quarter came with just over ten 
minutes gone by. Navy was able 
to tie up the game at 8-8 off of an 
extra-man goal. 


loss,” coach Bobby Benson said. 
“We have turned our focus to 
Towson and playing our abso- 
lute best game of the year against 
them. It is important that we play 


‘son and Loyola to stay inconsid- Being a member of the Neither the Jays nor the Mid- harder than Towson and we win 
_ eration for an at-large bid for Hopkins’ lacrosse team shipmen would score again in the groundball battle, as ground- 
_ NCAA tournament. Hopkins is extremely — stressful. the fourth quarter, forcing the _ balls have hurt us in the last two 
_ for the first time in a very long The tradition of excel- high-tension game into a sus- games.” 
time, on the outside looking lence that precedes every penseful overtime period. Both Yesterday, the team faced 


new class is formidable. 
To make matters worse, — 
other teams have circled | 

the day they play Hopkins 

their calendar. Every- 

to best a team 


teams fired shots on goal and 
both goalies made great saves. 
But it was a Michael Kimmel 
turnover that led to Navy’s game 
winning goal. 

Junior attackman Andy War- 
ner scored his only goal of the 
game with 10 seconds remaining 
in the first overtime to lift Navy 
to a 9-8 victory. The goal not only 
| marked the end of the game, but 
| also the end of a 36-year and 36- 
game losing streak to Hopkins. 

The Jays were led by Palasek’s 
three goals, while Kimmel and 
| Wharton both had a pair of goals 
and Boyle had a goal and two 
_| assists. Hopkins goalie Pierce 
Bassett also had a career high 14 
saves in goal. 

The loss marks the seventh 
total loss on the season for the 
Jays. The season that every- 
one was expecting is not going 
as planned, and hopefully our 
guys can pull through in the re- 
maining regular season games. 

“Navy was a disappointing 


off against Towson, in a critical 
game. 

The first half, the Jays domi- 
nated, scoring eight goals on 18 
shots. 

Kimmel led the way with two 
goals, while freshman goalkeep- 
er Pierce Basset made nine saves 
in the first half and didn’t allow 
a goal until early in the third pe- 
riod. 

Towson was able to put an ad- 
ditional five balls in the net as 
Hopkins fled another tough in- 
state loss. 

At the end of the decisive Jay 
victory Kimmel had three goals 
and there were three other mul- 
tiple goal scorers. Boyle, Wharton 
and Palesek each had two goals. 

Steven Boyle also had five as- 
sists in a stellar performance 
against the Towson Tigers, 

Hopkins continues with an- 
other Baltimore rival against 
Loyola on Saturday, May 8 — a 
must-win game for the Jays in or- 
der to i do in the post season. 


eesrally when 
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Baseball ends season without C.C. loss 


By AMY KLIVANS 
Staff Writer 


With a 25-game winning 
streak, a pertect record in the 
Centennial Conference and the 
rank of best team in the nation, 
the Jays are having the season 
they have predicted, worked for 
and deserved. 

Using a combination of pow- 
erhouse sluggers and fresh pitch- 
ing talent, Hopkins is the team 
to beat, with its sights set on the 
Division III National Champion- 
ships. 

The team’s three victories this 
past weekend cemented the Jays 
as leaders of the Centennial Con- 
ference, with a 18-0 in conference 
and 34-3 overall record, along 
with an automatic Centennial 
Conference playoff berth. 

Sophomore starting-pitcher 
Sam Eagleson left no doubt on 
Friday that he is one of the most 
dominant pitchers in the mid- 
Atlantic region. Against greater- 
Baltimore area rival Stevenson, 
Eagleson threw eight innings 
allowing just three hits and one 
earned run while striking out 
eight. 

“The team is feeling great 
right now, but we all know if 
we want to reach our goals we 
have to keep the streak alive, 
continue to improve, and not be 
satisfied with what we have done 
so far,” Eagleson said. The Con- 
ference tournament champions 
receive an automatic bid for the 
regional tournament. Hopkins 
will host the Centennial tourna- 
ment which begins with Hopkins 
playing fourth-seeded Washing- 
ton on Friday, April 30. 

The Jays game with the Ste- 
venson Mustangs was an easy 
14-1 victory. The non-conference 
game featured back-to-back 
home runs by senior Dave Kahn 
and graduate student co-captain 
Brian Youchak in the bottom of 
the third inning. 

With no outs and the bases 
loaded in the fourth, the Mus- 
tangs scored their only run of 
the game. Hopkins responded 
by making a statement with 
their big bats. Senior John Swarr 
launched a solo dinger in the sev- 
enth and Kahn hit another moon 
shot in the eighth. Senior Lee Bol- 
yard refused to be left out and hit 
a three-run homer of his own. 

Kahn now leads the team with 
fourteen home runs on the sea- 
son. ' 
Eagleson’s win was his ninth 
of his young career. 

“For the wins to happen, the 
hitters need to score runs and 
we need to play defense, which 
we've done this entire season,” 
Eagleson said. “My success de- 
rives from the rest of the team 
doing so well.” 


twinbill on Saturday, 9-4 and 8-6, 
to complete its sweep of the Cen- 
tennial Conference. 

The Jays are the first to have a 
pertect conterence season since 
the 2004 Jays, who went on to 
place second in the nation. 

Centennial Conference Player 
of the Week Youchak led the 
team, going 7-for-8 against the 
Fords with two homers in the 
second game, and a total of six 
RBIs. Youchak is now second on 
the all-time hits list by a Hopkins 
player with 230. 

All the scoring in the Satur- 
day morning game occurred in 
the first three innings, with re- 
lief pitchers on both sides shut- 
ting down the opposing batters. 
Hopkins scored three runs in 
the first inning, which Haver- 
ford responded to with four 
runs in the second off back-to- 
back homers to left field, the first 
a three-run shot and the second 
a solo dinger. 

Hopkins’ sluggers Youchak 
and junior left fielder Jesse Sikor- 
ski helped add four to the Jays’ 
run total in the bottom of the in- 
ning with RBI singles. Kahn also 
added a two-RBI double. 

“Sweeping through the Con- 
ference and winning all these 
games in a row is just more mo- 
tivation for us to keep working 
hard so we can win a national 
championship,” Kahn said. 

Senior left-hander Marco Sim- 
mons started the game and gave 
up all of Haverford’s runs over 
four hits on two innings pitched. 
Fellow senior lefty Andrew Pevs- 
ner earned the win by pitching 
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four shutout innings of relief, al- 
lowing only one hit 

The night game proved more 
of a battle, with Haverford rally- 
ing in the top of ninth to almost 
take the victory. Haverford put 
the first run on the board in the 
third inning off a single only for 
Hopkins to reply with a Chris 
Huisman two-run homer. Sikor- 
ski led off the fourth with a moon 
shot to center field, followed 
by two more runs. Youchak hit 
homers in the fifth and seventh 
innings to score three more. 

With the score 8-1, Haverford 
fought back against sophomore 
relief pitcher Aaron Schwartz to 
score five in the ninth. With four 
of the runs coming off a grand 
slam, Hopkins called for a pitch- 
ing change and put in sophomore 
reliever Blake Platt to record two 
outs and end the game. 

Greg Harbeck earned the win 
and improved to 6-0, allowing 
one run on six hits in 7.1 innings 
of work. 

[In order to reach Appleton Wis- 
consin, the location of the Division 
[Il World Series, Hopkins must 
clinch a bid to Regionals, held in 
Trenton, NJ. A regional tourna- 
ment victory and a shot at the na- 
tional title will require the team 
to keep playing at the momentum 
and skill level they are capable of. 

“We, as a team, love being 
ranked number sone, but we 


know there is a target on our 
backs and we cannot expect for 
teams to roll over for us just be- 
cause of our ranking,” Eagleson 
said. “We still have to play just 
like we have all year.” 


ee 
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Hopkins beat Haverford in a — Senior centerfielder Dave Kahn and his fellaw Jays have bulldozed through the Centennial. 


Lady Jays take down ranked Nittany Lions 


By GERY BROWNHOLTZ 
Staff Writer 
The Hopkins Lady Jays 


bounced back from a tough loss 

to Northwestern Wildcats with 

a road victory over the Penn 

State Nittany Lions this week- 
end. 

After a close-fought first 
half and a very dominant sec- 
ond-half performance, the Jays 
were victorious, escaping from 

- State College, Penn. with a 12-7 
win. 

The Nittany Lions entered 
Sunday’s match ranked 17th 
in the nation and this win 
marks Hopkins’ first win 
over a ranked opponent since 
2008. There had been a 20- 
loss streak against nationally 
ranked teams, including the 
most recent loss to top-ranked 
Northwestern 11-7 the previous 
week. 

To open the game, Penn 
State quickly gained a 2-1 lead, 
with the help of two goals from 
sophomore midfielder Therese 
Zichelli. The Jays’ scoring was 
_ opened by a goal from sopho- 
more midfielder Colleen McCaf- 
frey. 

The Jays then exploded for 
four straight goals, including 
a pair just 73 seconds apart 
scored by senior attacker Paige 
Ibello. : 

Unassisted goals would also 
be scored by senior midfielder 
Angela Hughes and sophomore 

attacker Candace Rossi, giving 
the Jays a comfortable 5-2 lead, 


with five minutes remaining in 
the first half. 

Sophomore Jen Fox, from An- 
napolis, Md., credits her team 
mates’ hard work ethic and dili- 
gent preparation for the win. 

“We came out stronger than 
they did,” Fox said. “We made 
the right adjustments and did a 
better job of anticipating.” 

The Nittany Lions would cut 
the lead to 5-4, however, as junior 
midfielder Laura Lesnick and 
senior midfielder Thesera Bucci 
would both add free position 
goals to close out the half. 

The second half would see a 
commanding performance from 
the Jays, who went on to outscore 
the Nittany Lions 7-3 to secure 
the victory. 

The second-half scoring was 
opened by the Jays, when senior 
attacker Sam Schrum gave Hop- 
kins a two-goal lead. 

Ibello would follow with her 
third goal of the game, as would 
McCaffrey, who netted her sec- 
ond on a free-position shot to 
give the Jays an 8-4 lead. The run 
would be temporarily halted by 
Zichelli, who would complete 
her hat trick eight minutes into 
the half. 

The Nittany Lions did not 
hold momentum for long, how- 
ever, as Rossi would proceed to 
score three straight goals to put 
the game securely out of reach. 
The Jays coasted to a 12-7 victory. 
Bucci would add another goal 
for the Nittany Lions, as would 


sophomore midfielder Aly Ad-_ 


ams. The Jays’ final goal came 


from junior midfielder Brooke 
Foussadier. 

In addition to the offensive 
prowess on display, both teams 
exhibited strong goaltending, 
as Hopkins’ freshman Cosette 
Larash made 11 saves for the win, 
and Penn State senior Stephanie 
Ellis would add three of her own. 

The Jays also had two assists 
from McCaffrey, one from Rossi 
and one from junior midfielder 
Brianna Cronin, while Penn 
State received assists from Lesn- 
ick, Bucci and freshman attacker 
Molly Fernandez. 

Freshman Cosette Larash has 
been a force to be reckoned with 
this season in the goal. The ALC 
and womenslacrosse.com named 
her Rookie of the Week for her 
stellar peformance against the 
Nittany Lions. 

In Larash’s 14 starts this sea- 
son, she has a .461 save percent- 
age. 

As Conference play comes to 
a close for the Lady Jays, their 
record stands at 9-6 with a 2-2 
mark in ALC play, while Penn 
State falls to 9-7 with a 1-4 record 


in ALC play. 


The Jays look to secure the 
number-three seed in the ALC 
tournament this Sunday, when 
the 18th-ranked Ohio State Buck- 
eyes come to Baltimore. 

“Team defense will be crucial 
in beating OSU,” Fox said. “Beat- 
ing them will give us a better 
seed in the playoffs.” 

Face-off is 1 p.m. at Home- 
wood Field, and will be broad- 
cast live on ESPNU. 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
COLLEEN MCCAFFREY - WOMEN'S LACROSSE 


Sophomore Colleen McCaffrey has netted 27 goals and has had 10 assists for a total of 37 points this year. 


McCaffrey nulls sophomore slump 


By CECILIA FURLONG 
Staff Writer 


Playing on the road last week- 
end against the 17th-ranked Penn 
State: Nittany Lions, the Hopkins 
women’s lacrosse team pulled off a 
big conference win behind a strong 
offensive game by sophomore 
midfielder Colleen McCaffrey. 

“The game against Penn State 
was a huge win for us — it was 
a Conference game,” McCaffrey 
said. “We always talk about play- 
ing a full 60-minute game and 
going hard for the entire game.” 

McCaffrey set the tone for the 
game, getting the Jays on the board 
early to knot the score at 1-1. 


“Getting on. the board first 


- gives me an extra boost of con- 


fidence for the game — a quick 
goal gives the team a lot of energy 
from the start,” McCaffrey said. 

McCaffrey would add another 
goal and two assists to the stat 
sheet, as she led the Jays to a 12-7 
win over the Nittany Lions, the 
Jays’ first win over a ranked oppo- 
nent since March 30, 2008. The win 
snapped: a 20-game losing streak 
to ranked opponents, and gave the 
Jays a 9-6 record overall and a 2-2 
record in the American Lacrosse 
Conference. 

“This win was so big for us,” Mc- 
Caffrey said. “We had been practic- 
ing hard all week for Penn State 
and it was nice to have a week 
to prepare for all their tenden- 


| 
| 
| 


cies. Going into the game, we 
| knew that it was a must-win.” 
McCaffrey has been play- 


_ STATISTICS 
Year: Sophomore 


Major: Psychology 
Hopkins Highlights: 


Named Second Team AIIl-ALC 
last season, as a freshman. Fin- 
ished’second on the team in goals, 
points, ground balls and draw 


controls. Named ALC Rookie o 
the Week against the Patriots. 


The Hopkins women’s tennis 
team closed out its regular season 
by winning two of its last three 
matches, downing Gettysburg and 
Haverford, but falling to Delaware. 

The 13th-ranked Blue Jays won 
their 39th-straight Centennial 
Conference match on Thursday, 
steamrolling Gettysburg 9-0. The 
win gave Hopkins a seven-match 
win streak and improved their 
Conference record to 9-0 on the 
year. Nandita Krishnan and 
Carolyn Warren teamed up for 
the 8-1 victory at first, while El- 
len Berlinghof and Abby Dwyer 
brought home the win at third. 

The victory was Berlinghof’s 
70th career doubles win and her 
33rd Conference doubles win, 
breaking the school record held 
by Brittany Matava. Courtney Bo- 
ger and Candace Wu closed out 
doubles action with an 8-1 victory. 

Singles action was no relief for 
Gettysburg, as Hopkins owned 
all six matches played, losing 
a total of just 11 games in those 
matches. Boger won 6-0, 6-2 at 
fifth for her eighth straight victo- 
ry. Krishnan won her team-best 
16th match of the season with a 
6-1, 6-1 demolition at second. 

Warren handed out a double-ba- 
gel with her 6-0, 6-0 victory at first. 
Mallory Willenborg had a bagel of 
her own, winning 6-2, 6-0 at third. 
Freshmen Andrea Berlinghof and 

Renata Smith, playing at fourth and 
sixth, respectively, lost a combined 
five games in their victories. 
Playing their final regular 
season conference match Satur- 
day, Hopkins completely out- 
classed Haverford, winning all 
nine matches played to improve 
to 10-0 in conference play, and 


completing their UConn wom- 


ing lacrosse since seventh 
grade, and made a seamless 
transition from high school, 
where she was a three-time 
USS. Lacrosse All-American, to 
college, as she compiled a very 
strong freshman campaign. 
As a freshman, McCaf- 
frey was second on the team 
in goals, points, ground balls 
and ground controls, and was 
named to the Second Team 


f 


team ‘will 
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Her sophomore year has been 
no Jess impressive as she already 
has 27 goals and 10 assists on the 
season. 

McCaffrey is working toward 
a BA in psychology with a minor 
in business, and plans to continue 
her studies in graduate school. 

“I chose psychology because it 
is the subject that most intrigues 
me here at Hopkins,” McCaffrey 
said. “I’ve loved every psychol- 
ogy class that I’ve taken.” 

McCaffrey chose to come to 
Hopkins because of the balance 
between great academics and 
athletics, as well as the relatively 
small size of the school. When not 
in class or on the lacrosse field, she 
can be found studying on A-level. 

“The team and coaches are like 
my family away from home. We 
are all very close,” Colleen said. 

Colleen enjoys dancing and 
singing, and before games, the 

sometimes dance 
around to pump themselves up. 

As the Jays enter the final 
portion of their season, their fi- 
nal regular season game will be 
played at home this coming Sun- 
day against Ohio State, McCaffrey 
and the Jays look to enter the ALC 
tournament with another confer- 
ence win added to their record. As 
McCaffrey put it, “We are hoping 


AILALC. 


en’s_basketball-like remarkable 
fourth straight undefeated Cen- 
tennial Conference schedule. 

Anita Bhamidipati teamed 
with Warren for an 8-3 win at 
first doubles. Boger and Krishnan 
paired up for an impressive 8-1 
win at second, and Wu and Ellen 
Berlinghof completed the doubles 
sweep in the best possible fash- 
ion, not losing a single game. 

The Jays also swept all six sin- 
gles matches, completing the shut- 
out. Krishnan easily rolled to a 6-0, 
6-1 victory at first. Bhamidipati also 
coasted, winning 6-1, 6-0 at second. 
At third, Willenborg won 6-0, 6-3. 
Following her at fourth was An- 
drea Berlinghof, who won 6-4, 6-1 
at fourth. Freshman Ariel Several 
won 6-1, 6-1 at fifth, and Ellen Ber- 
linghof did not lost a single game in 
her 6-0, 6-0 victory at sixth, finish- 
ing her career undefeated in Cen- 

tennial Conference play at 29-0. 

“This week we had our last con- 
ference matches and by winning 
them all, we guaranteed that we 
are hosting conferences this com- 
ing weekend. I am, and the team is, 
very excited about this,” Berlinghof 
said. “We have hosted and won the 
Centennial Conference tourna- 
ment for three years in a row and I 
hope to round out my last year here 
with another win. Conferences are 
always very exciting and since the 
boys are hosting as well it should 
be a fun weekend.” 

Ariel Several shared her senti- 
ments. “We showed up at Haver- 
ford ready to dominate and did 
just that. Our doubles [teams] 
were strong and implemented 
strategies we have been work- 
ing hard on all season,” Several 


said. “It was great to see our hard | 


work pay off. Singles has always 
been our strongest aspect as a 
team and with our individual 
game styles; we attacked and 


to beat off each team we play.” 


V. tennis wins two of three entering finals 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


succeeded as we have in every 
conference match this season.” 

The Jays found the going to be 
much tougher against the Divi- 
sion-I Delaware Blue Hens. Bhami- 
dipati and Warren lost 8-3 at first 
doubles, while Boger and Krish- 
nan lost a hotly contested match 
at second 9-7. Ellen Berlinghof and 
Wu brought home the lone Hop- 
kins victory of the day, 8-0 at third. 

The Blue Hens swept all six 
single matches to clinch the vic- 
tory. Warren won her first set at 
number one singles 6-4, but was 

forced to retire. Krishnan again 
lost a tough match, 7-6 (7-4), 7-6 (8- 
6). Bhamidipati was able to take 
just one game at third, losing 6-1, 
6-0. At fourth, Willenborg lost 8-1 
in a pro set. Wu lost at fifth 8-7 (7- 
4), and at sixth, Ellen Berlinghof 
was edged, out 6-3, 6-7 (3-7), 1-0 
(11-9). Rather than being discour- 
aged by the loss, the Jays are turn- 
ing it into a positive experience. 

“Although we lost to Dela- 
ware, all the matches were ex- 
tremely tight and could have 
gone our way,” Krishnan said. 
"This gives us so much confi- 
dence, knowing we can go toe to 
toe with a D1 school and it was 

the ideal preparation for the up- 
coming Conference Champion- 
ships and NCAA regionals.” 

“I think the Delaware match 
was good preparation for the post 
season," Boger said. "We hope to 
defend our conference title and 
advance to the next round. We 
have put a lot of work into this 
season and I believe it will prove 
to be well worth our efforts.” 

Hopkins has the week off to pre- 
pare for the Centennial Conference 
tournament, where it will be look- 
ing to win its fourth straight and 

_ fifth overall. The top seed, Hopkins 
will host its semifinal on Saturday 
and the championship on Sunday. — 
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Dip You Know? 


Max Marchi of www. thehardballtimes: 
com recently sought to reclassify base 
ball pitches, using Pitch f/x data. He 
came up with 14 pitches: heater, jump 


ing fastball, sinker, cutter, rider, rising 
fastball, power change, straight change, 
slurve, tight curve, roundhouse curve, 
submariners and floaters 


CALENDAR 


The baseball team, along with the 
men’s and women’s tennis teams, 
will host the Centennial Conference 
Playoff Tournaments this weekend. 


Lax splits against Navy rivals 


Midshipmen take first win from Blue Jays since 1974 


By SHANT KESKINYAN 
Staff Writer 


Over 10,000 people witnessed 
the end of a 36-game winning 
streak against Navy, as the Blue 
Jays fell to the Midshipmen 9-8 in 
overtime on Sat- 
urday. The loss 
marks the second 
straight for Hop- 
kins, as well as 
the seventh loss 
on the year. The 
Jays record now 
stands at 6-7 for 
the season after 
yesterday’s 
to Towson 

The first quar- 
ter of the game 


loss 


was dominat- 
ed by the Jays. 
Hopkins was 


able to jump out 
to a quick lead 
thanks to junior 


Kyle Wharton 
and senior Mi- 
chael Kimmel 


who scored two 
goals apiece. 
Sophomore 


Tom Palasek 
fired in a goal 
to extend the 


Jay lead to 5-0. The Jays outshot 
Navy 13-6 in the first quarter. 
However, the control that Hop- 
kins exhibited quickly fell apart, 
as the 5-0 lead it built up was 
swiftly proven irrelevant. 

Within 40 seconds of the start 
of the second quarter, Navy had 
already put a goal on the board. 
At first, it looked as if this goal 


was just a glitch in the game, as 
Hopkins held a comfortable four- 
goal lead throughout most of the 
quarter. However, the 
Midshipmen erupted halfway 
through the quarter with a three- 
goal scoring spree that lasted un- 


second 


MORGAN YANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Senior attacker Tom Duerr controls the field against Towson Wednesday night. 


der two minutes. The Jay lead was 
now only a one-goal lead. 

The remainder of the second 
quarter was dominated by Navy, 
as they tied up the game at 5-5 
and then were able to take the lead 
with 43 seconds left in the half. 

The first half was a wild ride 
that began with five unanswered 
Hopkins goals, then six unan- 


swered Navy goals. 

The Jays took the field at the 
start of the second half with a 
determined demeanor they 
stuck to the rollercoaster-like 
flow of the game by embarking 
on a scoring run of their own. 
Palasek was able to 
tie the game up at 6-6 
by scoring with just 
over 11 minutes re- 
maining in the third 
quarter. 

Senior Steven 
Boyle made his pres- 
ence felt on the field, 
as he gave the Jays 
their first lead of the 
second half at 7-6, 
with 5:55 left on the 
clock. With two goals 
to his name already, 


fire in his third goal 
of the game, mark- 
ing the first hat-trick 
of his career. The goal 
came with just under 
four minutes to play 
in the third quarter, 
and gave the Jays an 
8-6 lead. 

But it would be the 
last goal of the day 
for the Jays, as they 


would go 22 and a | 


half minutes without scoring. 
With the clock ticking down in 
the third quarter, Navy was able 
to cut the deficit to one with 10 
seconds left before the horn. 

The fourth quarter got under- 
way and the gritty teams battled 
on the offensive and defensive 
ends. Finally, the first goal of the 

SEE M, LAX, pace B10 


Palasek was able to | 
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Hopkins track and field had a very successful outing this past weekend, a precursor to upcoming Conference Championships. 
e e 
Track team successful at Millersville, P 
rach vedi SUCCESS|Ut At MUTwWerSvlte, Fenn 
e 

| By CASEY NAVIN tennial/Middle Atlantic Confer- tied for second place in the pole 
| Staff Writer ence section of the 4x400 relay. vault, hitting a height of 2.95 meters. 
The team of Amelia Vallenilla, While freshman Alana 
This past weekend, select Stephanie Chung, Anita Mikki- Merkow finished second in the 


members of the men’s and wom- 


| en’s track team competed in the 


Millersville Metrics Invitational 
in Pennsylvania as a final tune-up 
meet before the Centennial Con- 


| ference Championships. Strong 


performances were turned in by 
those who competed, with many 


| of these athletes racing to their 


personal bests. 


Penn Relays 
The men's 4x400 team of Chris 
Tait, Pierre Hage, James Walker 
and Gordan Mack were the select- 


| ed members of the men's track to 


compete at the prestigious Penn 
Relays. They finished second in 


| the Pop Haddleton MAC Section 


with a time of 3:23.33. 

For the women's team, Ce- 
cilia Furlong placed 11th, third 
among Division ILI athletes, 
with a time of 11:04.48. Her time 
set a Hopkins school record and 
is the 15th-fastest 3,000-meter 


collegiate steeplechase time 
this season. 
Sophomore Cecilia Furlong 


turned in perhaps the best show- 
ing of the day for Hopkins when 


| she placed 11th in the 3,000-meter 


steeplechase with a school-record 
time of 11:04.48. Her time met 
NCAA Provisional qualifying 
standards and currently ranks as 
the 15th-best time turned in by a 
Division III runner this season. 

Furlong was third among en- 
trants from a Division III school. 

Senior Laura Paulsen, a regu- 
lar at this event throughout her 
career at Hopkins, also posted 
an NCAA Provisional quali- 
fying time in the 5,000 as she 
clocked in at 17:18.43. Like Fur- 
long's race, the field for the 5,000 
was filled with runners primar- 
ily from Division I schools. 

The Jays rounded out their 
efforts by competing in the Cen- 


Baseball : 
Best Team Since 2004 


The last time the team was as domi- 
nant as this year’s squad, it sat atop 
the polls for most of the season only 
to finish second at the ‘04 DI World 
Series. This year’s team hopes to 
make it to Appleton for a national 
championship ring. Page B10 


Hopkins 14, Stevenson 1 


Hopkins 9, Haverford 4 
Hopkins 8, Haverford 6 


lineni and Leah Sibener placed 
sixth in the 12-team field with a 
time of 4:07.53. 


Personal Bests in 1500m 

Highlights from the women’s 
meet included great races on the 
track and great events in the field. 
In the 1500 meters, freshman 
Kimia Ganjaei ran a_ personal 
best by more than seven seconds 
with a time of 5:13.84. Following 
right behind Ganjaei and in simi- 
lar fashion, sophomore Megan 
Siebolt finished the 1500m with 
a time of 5:19.95, improving her 
personal best by 10 seconds. 


Women in High Places 

In the women’s 100-meter hur- 
dles, junior Erika Wheeler and 
freshman Alexa Tzaferos placed 
third and fourth, with times of 
1715 and 17.31, respectively. 

The Lady Jays dominated the 
100-meter dash. Tara Beflund 
placed third in the event with a 
time of 13.48; freshman Alison 
Smith took fourth with a time 
of 13.56. Fellow Freshman Laura 
Bartos finished fifth with 14.46. 

Bartos also finished third in 
the women’s long jump, with a 
jump of 4.78 meters, with team- 
mates Erika Wheeler, Kristen 
Spera and Kelsey Maloney fin- 
ishing close behind in fifth, sixth 
and seventh place, respectively. 

"We've been working on jump- 
ing for a few weeks and the drills 
we did in practice really helped in 
this past meet," Bartos said. 

"It was the last meet before 
conferences this weekend so it 
was good to see the benefits of all 
our practice finally coming out. 
We have a big jumping group so 
hopefully we all jump well at con- 
ferences to help our team win." 

In the field events, the Lady Jays’ 
Cherry Yeung and Emily Kashka 


INSIDE 


M. Lacrosse: 
Too Many Losses 


Our opinions editor weighs in 
on the men’s lacrosse team’s 
troublesome season thus far. 
Are the playoffs still possible? 
End of a Blue Jay DI dynasty? 


Or is there hope in the under-. 


classmen? Page B10 


Hopkins 8, Haverford 1 


Hopkins 9, Gettysburg 0 


women’s shot put with a throw 
of 11.56 meters, and fourth in 
the women’s discus throw with a 
throw of 32.53 meters. 


Press and Ringwood Run 
Wild 

In the men’s 800-meter run, 
freshman Ben Press ran a wire- 
to-wire race, winning witha time 
of 1:57.84. 

“1 had not raced well in our 
past two meets so I really needed 
this meet to get myself back on 
track," Press said. "To come out 
and win my first college race in 
a personal best time was exactly 
what I needed to regain my con- 
fidence right before conferences.” 

Freshman David Ringwood 
improved his 5k by more than 
14 seconds, finishing with a 
time of 16:05.44. 

Ringwood commented on’ his 
race, I was very pleased with how 
the race went. The field went out 
in just the pace I was looking for 
and | felt strong for the last mile.” 


Top Finishes for Mens Field 
Events 

Matthew Trachtenberg won 
the men’s pole vault with a height 
of 4.15 meters. 

Junior Ryan Lino and sopho- 
more Luke Sand tied for second 
place in the men’s shot put with 
throws of 13.50 meters. Sand also 
finished second in the discus throw 
with a distance of 42.62 meters. 

In the men’s high jump, sopho- 
more Matthew Stankiewicz and 
freshman Lanre Adekola_per- 
formed well. Stankiewicz jumped 
to a personal best with a height of 
1.90 meters. Adekla hit a season 
best with a jump of 1.85 meters. 

The Jays return to competition 
this Friday, April 30 at Swarth- 
more College for the Centennial 
Conference Championships. 


W. Lax beats #17 PSU: 
McCatirey Scores Big 


Sophomore Colleen McCaffrey 
led the rebounding lacrosse 
team over nationally-ranked 
Penn State for the first Wom- 
en’s lacrosse victory over a 
ranked opponent since March’ 
2008. Page B11 


Hopkins 13, Towson 6 


The Men’s and 


York: PPD Women’s track teams 


Hopkins 9, Haverford 0 


competed in Pennsylvania 


as a final tane-up for the 
Centennial Conference 


Hopkins 12, Penn State 7 


championships, 
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